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THE ee THe ONLY Makers oF 
A lied duri t t 
and many preceding years to the| PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, LANEMARK CANNEL 
LONDON GASLIGHT & COKE cOMPANY,|Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, 
Ground Mixed Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores AND GAS COALS. 

















int Paste. f or se, for Gas and Water Works. 
“Torbay Red Oxide” Ms. 168. ae WORKS: Quotations ond Anaiyote on apple 
“Torbay Chocolate Oxide” 29s, 26, SIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 





“Torbay Gas Stone Colour” 27s. 30s. ns LANEMARK COLLIERY, 


Carriage Paid e any Railway Station in Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co, yd, NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 








STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


TORBAY & DART PAINT C0., Ld.,) manufacturing Gas Engineers, |Shipping Ports: All the principal 


DARTMOUTH, DEVON. Bee Advt. p. III., centre of JOURNAL, Scotch Ports. 
NORTON’S PATENT 


“ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN TUBE WELLS, 


FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz. :—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Watford, West Worthing, Wimborne, &c. 


LE GRAND @ SuUTCLIAFE'E", 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 125, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


DUST- EVEL FURNACE 


aiaremanaateantine =! had PATENT. 






















BURNS ANY KIND OF WASTE 
FUEL TO ADVANTAGE. 





SUPPLIED to the PRINCIPAL fi = 

GAS-WORKS, WATER-WORKS, | 

ELECTRIC LIGHT STATIONS, 
&c., &o, ) 








LONDON OFFICE: 


46, UNION COURT, ih SUT 
OLD BROAD STREET, E.C, ai Tbe mem 
WILLIAM BOBY, Agent. "le 


MELDRUM BROS., se works, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “MELDRUM MANCHESTER.” _ National Telephone No. 1674, 
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DANIEL. HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1'765), 


MANUFACTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 


Wrrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, 


— Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds “ot “Wrought -rdn Wort. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


==. EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Ld, nz. 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 












Manufacturers Manufacturers 
of of 
GASHOLDERS peopl KE SREXEXAY «aeeees. Lxeeecy ” PATENT 
and TANKS, re | | ‘| WASHERS, 
BOILERS and PATENT 
ENGINES, VALVES for 
ROOFS, A, PURIFIERS, &c., 
EXHAUSTERS, =o GOVERNORS, 
BREEZE LAMP 
SCREENS, > COLUMNS, 
CHARGING and | | Weighbridges, 
COKE * a 2 3 =~ COKE 
BARROWS. BREAKERS. 


MAKERS OF FISH & SMITH’S PATENT (NO. 5108) OVERFLOWS FOR REGULATING THE SEAL 
IN GAS-WASHERS, &c., AND COCKEY & SMITH’S PATENT SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES. 


Estimates for any description of Gas Plant on application. 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, SOMERSET. 


London Office: 49, Fann Street, E.C. 








HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 
—1li MEDALS. — 





WEE WORES “WEDNESBURY meee, 


8 SS Ss SE 


Misievacrourns oF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY r DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE: BOILER MOUNTINGS; VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lro., BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVER 500 GASHOLDERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED AND ERECTED, 


INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS: 


BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON, PRESTON. SHEFFIELD. 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM. 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF. LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON. VIENNA, 





BEST 


Gj AS C0 A _ REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
Near BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 





NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., LIMITED. 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLIDE VALVES, CAST-IRON RETORT g, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PATENT 
WITH RAGK & PINION RETORT.BED FITTINGS, CONDENSERS, CENTRE-YALYES 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, for working Purifiers, 


SCREWS, of all Sizes. TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, &o, Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves 
















































of every description, — 
GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates x 
Gasholder Tanks. al 
— | a. 
i y * | } a a \\ 
nN 4 i226 ¥ [ | 


a Se ee 
Se ee 


PURIFIERS with Planed Jo 


HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS, 
WoonpD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE, 
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yROSSLEY’S “Otro” Gns-ENGINE, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, “DIPLOMA OF HONOUR ”—Highest Award to Gas-Engines. 

















CROSSLEY’S PATENT PATENT CATARACT 
._ OIL-ENGINES, GOVERNORS, 
PATENT STARTERS, CHANGE SPEED 
PATENT TUBES GOVERNORS. 
FOR IGNITION, _, | | ONE a 
PATENT PENDULUM 3am 1 i — i i o po he ~ ean te 
‘GOVERNORS, 5 : mK ALL PARTS MADE STRICTLY TO GAUGE. 
PATENT SAFETY | 
oats og GREAT REDUCTION 
"PATENT ’ IN PRICES. 
ANTI-FLUCTUATING OVER 800 ENGINES 
GAS-BAGS. ALWAYS IN HAND. 


CROSSLEY’S NEW HIGH-SPEED ENGINE FOR DIRECT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


i @ FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


SAML, CUTLER & SONS, Mu.wau, Loon 


NEARLY 

















§ MILLION 


CUBIC FEET 





CAPACITY. 
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SEND FOR PRICE Lists 


BRAY’S 
Patent FLAT-FLAME LANTERNS, 


From SO to 1100 Candle Power. 
They are suitable for Gas of every Candle Power. 
ALL OUR LANTERNS ARE MADE OF COPPER. 









































SEE Reet ae 


BRAY'S “SPECIAL” BURNERS: 


Are the best in the Market for general use, and are very 
moderate in price. 


It is not unusual to see the ordinary Burner yielding less than half the light 
that Bray’s “SPECIAL” would yield with the same consumption of Gas, 


Gas Managers should try them on consumers’ fittings; and they would see at 
once how to compete more effectively with the a Light. 














SLIT- UNION. BATSWING. 


EO, BRAY & C0, ssc LEEDS, 
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GASHOLDERS 


C. & W. WALKER, 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 


10, Finsbury Square, London. 


“FORTRESS DONNINGTON, SALOP.® “FORTRESS ULONDON.’'—Teledgraphica. 
i . 
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Constructed by C. & W. WALKER. 
Designed by G. C. TREWBY, Esq,, C.E. 


Four-Lift Gasholder, nearly 200 feet high, and 8 million Cubic Feet capacity, recently 
erected by us for The Gaslight and Coke Company, London. 


PURIFYING MACHINES. 
PURIFIERS, SULPHATE PLANT, 


Weck’s Centre-Valve. 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 


Manufacturers of G A S A Pp re A i AT U S of every Description. 















































Makers in Glasgow of Makers in Edinburgh of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, ih oil 
LAMP PILLARS, — 
STEAM-ENGINES ; eis 
“eo PRESSURE 
ENGINES "3. et- See eee a - ay) sy, - Z REGISTERS 

Works. ass ——— Zz = ; (To Indicate New Time), 

BEALE’S GAS er a PRESSURE 

EXHAUSTERS, PUMPING GAS EXHAUSTER AND ENGIN 7 izes. GAUGES 
DOUBLE-FACED TEST HOLDERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL HOURLY-RATE 
METERS, TEST METERS, 


SLUICE VALVES, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL % a 
RACK OR SCREW SLIDE VALVES, a ( 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS, BEAMS, eam CONDENSER THERMOMETERS, 

GIRDERS, AND WATER-TANKS, fi L i SIEMENS’ WATER-METERS, 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, i ae STREET LANTERNS, ano att, xmps of 
FITTINGS, &c. ae ie GAS APPARATUS AND FITTINGS, &c. 





TT 


Sayin 


BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINE COMBINED. All Sizes. 





Prices, with full Particulars, will be given on application. 


Two Gold Medals, One Silver Medal, One Bronze Medal, 
and Two Monourable Mentions, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH 1886. 





ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, SIMON SQUARE WORKS, ; 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


GLASGOW. | EDINBURGH. | LONDON. EG. 
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KIRKHAM HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo., 


Patentees of the 


Parent STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 











@@F 467 of these Machines (capable of dealing with 44'7,807,000 cubic 
feet of Gas daily) have been supplied, which fact is given as evidence of this 
apparatus being the Most Efficient of any in the Market for the extraction of 
Ammonia, Carbonic Acid, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Coal Gas. 











View of SIX PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS, erected at the Beckton Station of The 

Gaslight and Coke Company (the Engines driving same being under Galvanized Iron Covers). This 

Company has 2'7 of these Machines in use, and Two more, each for 34 million feet per day, are in 

course of construction for them. They are also in operation at a great number of Gas and other 
Works in this Country and abroad. 


| Address : 3 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, S.W. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 
i 




















SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 











SaSVO 
‘IVOIUGNITAO NI SUALAW NOILLVLS 











STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM, Late WEST & GREGSON, Established 1880. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to 
R. Ke ANDREWS, General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address: “METER.” 






{See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ; 
“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” L. W. LEEDS’ PATENT 


GAS & WATER Lor warns cts stoves, 





WORK 
J.& H. ROBUS, reen 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, BEWARE 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., unless branded 
furnish Plans, Estimates, and Specifications for OF 
SINKING BOREHOLES and WELLS; “LW. LEEDS 
Erecting RESERVOIRS, FILTER-BEDS, and IMITATIONS. ; 
GASHOLDER TANKS; and EVERY RE- PATENTS. 


QUISITE for GAS and WATER WORKS, 


INCLUDING 


MAI i LAYI N G —£ sr + ad St., atin 


EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. stan OFFICE OF L. W. LEEDS.) 











Now Ready, Cloth Bound, Price 3s. 6d., Post Free, 


THE ROYAL GOMISSION On the METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


——~ 1662-3. -— 


Report of the Evidence (reprinted from the JouRNAL), with Comments on the Inquiry, and the Commissioners’ Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN. CAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 
Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.”’ 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM™ 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Miptanp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sorz Aczxt: A. C. SCRIVENER, 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


Lonpon District Orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sone Aaenrs. 


TeEvLearaPuic Appress: ‘PARKER LONDON.” 

















——— —— = = = ee -E-E 
IMPERIAL TUBE WORKS, ERHAMPTON. 
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(ESTABLISHED 184] ORIGINAL MA EX EGS. ~=—(ESTABLISHED 1844.) 
Lunes, 1884, NEW YORK, 1883, PARIS, 1855. LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1808 PARIS, 1007 








THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METHRS; 
The latter being the Highest Award jr Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES, 





ist.—Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 

2nd.—Are suitable for all Climates, whether hot or cold. 

8rd.—Incur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 

4th.—Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe. 

5th.—Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 

6th.—Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 

7th. —-May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights 

8th.—Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the 
outer case. 

9th. —Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 

10th. —Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet 

or Water Meters do. 


Are upheld for five years without charge. 





a) Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” 
Bs Telephone No. 6725. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS; MANCHESTER: 
62, VICTORIA STREET. | 3, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. | BOAR LANE CHAMBERS, | 97, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


4, BASINGHALL STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” 


W. PARKINSON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY METERS. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


. = Parkinson's Gasi-Ion Case Mele 


Works with very little friction. 
Will stand very high pressures. 


Cannot possibly be shut off by sudden increase of pressure; 
the float being affected by outlet gas only. 


Allows for loss of water by evaporation without materially 
affecting the registration or shutting off the gas. 


Unexcelled for Simplicity of Construction, Excellence of Work- 
manship, and Accuracy of Registration. 


200000000000000000 


COMPENSATING METERS, 


In Tinned or pin on Cases. 



























COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 10, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 


I. O RI DON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address: “GAS-METERS.” | Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION.” 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1893. 


: : The Last of the Coal War. 
It is with the utmost satisfaction that we address our 
readers for the last time as a topic of current interest 
upon the subject of the coal war, happily brought to an 
end last week through the intervention of the Earl of 
Rosebery, who has earned, in the voluntarily assumed 
capacity of mediator between colliery proprietors and 
miners, a personal triumph as great as that of any diplo- 
matist who ever persuaded belligerent nations to lay down 
their arms. When we last wrote on this topic, it was to 
Signalize the mournful fact that the end of the trouble 
seemed to be as far off as ever; for there was nothing 
iN Prospect but a continuance of the struggle until ruin or 





starvation should render one or the other side unable to 
persevere in their conflict. Once more, however, it has 
been shown that “when night is darkest, dawn is nearest.”’ 
The week ending on the 11th inst. was the gloomiest for 
the coal trade of the Federation districts, and for all the 
industries depending upon it, that this century has known. 
And yet there was a glimmering of light in the darkness, for 
those watchers who did not turn their backs to the only 
quarter whence such a ray of comfort might be looked for, 
in the confessed narrowness of the material difference that 
separated the parties to the last conference of masters and 
men. There were irreconcileables on both sides, it is true ; 
and in times of open conflict it is the most desperate fighters 
that come to the front. There was also, as we remarked, 
an element of irrationality in the demands of the spokes- 
men for the Miners’ Federation, which rendered a direct 
solution of the difficulty impossible so long as it was 
retained. It was observed by wordly-wise bystanders that 
if the Chairman at the last Westminster Hotel conference 
had not been a partisan, the result of this meeting might, 
and probably would, have been quite different. It is no 
reflection upon Mr. A. M. Chambers to remark that his 
interest in the result rendered him incapable of exerting 
all the influence of a mediator. Upto the end of the week, 
however, an ideal mediator was still to seek. 

On Monday, the 13th, the Prime Minister took a 
decided step at what must be regarded as the ‘‘ psycho- 
‘* logical moment” of the weary controversy. He proposed 
to both parties a conference, to be held under the Earl of 
Rosebery as Chairman; and, with a degree of alacrity 
that testified to the existence of a sense of exhaustion, the 
parties accepted the invitation. Lord Rosebery was 
prompt and decided in his preliminary action, as he 
was afterwards to prove himself wise and strong in 
ruling counsel. The important meeting took place on 
Friday, lasted throughout the day, and resulted in the 
settlement the terms .of which will be found detailed 
elsewhere, and which are by this time familiar to every 
interested person throughout the kingdom. As might 
have been expected, the arrangement come to is essentially 
a compromise, in which both sides gain something, and 
yield something else. Care was taken by the astute 
Chairman to remove a prominent obstacle to agreement 
between the parties—the presence of newspaper reporters, 
before whom various members of the conference would 
have been certain to indulge in the vain triumph of 
‘‘ making points.” He also endeavoured to render the 
resumption of amicable relations between employers and 
employed easy by requiring from all the delegates a 
promise to abstain from boasting and “ telling tales out 
‘‘ of school,” before letting them go among the raging 
reporters who were lying in wait for them outside the 
Foreign Office, any one of whom would sacrifice the 
interests of the coal or any other trade in order to get a 
telling personal “‘item.’’ This policy of Lord Rosebery’s 
was a snub to the ‘popular press” which newspaper 
men in general might well take in good part and profit 
by, but which they will probably ignore. The newspapers 
that have sided with the men came out next day with 
claims for a “glorious victory,” because the pits are 
to be opened and worked until February at the old rates 
of wages. This is a point gained by the men; but, on the 
other hand, the price of coal has been forced up for the 
rest of the winter toa figure that will easily bear this 
charge. On the other hand, the employers gain their 
point of an Arbitration Board to fix the rate of wages for 
the future; and this authority is to be absolutely unfettered 
by any instruction as to the “minimum living wage” 
for which the Federation leaders have been holding out. 
The abandonment of this economic fallacy alone rendered 
compromise possible. 

The newspapers have already begun to ask questions 
as to how the Board of Conciliation is to work; but this 
curiosity is surely superfluous as yet. The less newspaper 
discussion there is upon this matter, the fewer misunder- 
standings will be circulated. What the Board has to aim 
at is an automatic arrangement similar in action to that 


‘which keeps the industrial peace in South Wales. This 


will not please those men who make a living by fishing 
in troubled waters, and whose attempt to capture South 
Wales was repulsed with loss; but the cost and suffering 
of the disturbance now happily composed have been too 
great for the nation to allowa restoration of the state 
of things which rendered such an outbreak possible. 
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Whether the disturbing elements arose through the action 
of masters or of men, it has been abundantly manifested 
that neither party is strong enough to have its own way 
in the settlemeut of such disputes; and consequently 
both must be prevented from originating them. This 
will henceforth be a national concern. Before concluding 
this notice of the issue of Lord Rosebery’s action, it is 
only right that we should bear testimony to the splendid 
service the noble Earl—the phrase is more than a con- 
vention in his case—has rendered, not only to the coal 
trade, but also to the community. The country has a 
right to expect great things of the men to whom the 
existing social order has been kindest. Fret and strut as 
they may, the fussy notorieties of the passing hour, 
several of whom have vainly tried to tackle the coal diffi- 
culty, can oaly foist themselves into mischievous pre- 
eminence when the men who are born and bred to high 
responsibilities shirk their duty. Lord Rosebery is a 
bright example of what can be done for the public good 
by those who make of rank, wealth, and culture a starting- 
point for a career of devotion to the service of their country, 
instead of regarding these great advantages either as a 
satisfaction in themselves or as an excuse for leading a 
life of Olympian remoteness from the common cares of 
humanity. Lastly, one can but admire the splendid 
qualities of endurance and courage in defence of what they 
believed to be their right course of action which were 
displayed by both sides in this historic struggle, while 
hoping that no such occasion for manifesting these true 
British virtues will recur in our own or any later time. 


Coal Prices and Fogs. 

THE most curious commentary upon the coal famine of 
London which has come under our notice is supplied by 
a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing to this 
eclectic newspaper with reference to the first fog of the 
season, which occurred on Tuesday last. It is decidedly 
late for these visitors of the early winter to put in an 
appearance; and this one was by no means a full-blooded 
specimen oftheclass. ‘The writer refers to the high price 
of coal the immunity from this ‘‘ pestilence” which London 
has enjoyed to the middle of November ; and he points to 
the effect as illustrating ‘the wonderful change which 
‘‘ would take place in the atmosphere of London were a 
‘“‘ heavy penalty in the shape of a duty placed upon coal 
‘** consumed in the London district, and the consumption 
‘“‘of gas as fuel encouraged.’’ He goes on to observe 
that ‘‘ now the electric light has so far developed that it 
‘‘ can be used, light for light, at about the same price as 
‘‘ gas,” if gas were only required for fuel purposes * it 
** could be delivered by the Gas Companies at less than 
‘‘ rs, per 1000 cubic feet through the meters.” It is hardly 
worth while to point out or comment upon the weakness, 
both in statement and argument, of these passages. The 
writer returns to reason, however, with the assertion that, 
“even at the present price, a well-constructed gas-stove 
‘* will deliver heat at about the same cost as an open coal 
‘‘ grate.” And then, with a final lapse into nonsense, the 
writer implores the County Council to take this matter 
in hand, though what the Council are to do, and how they 
are to do it, remains in obscurity. 

We sympathize with his aspirations after a purer atmos- 
phere for London, to be brought about by more general use 
of gas-stoves for heating apartments; and we agree that 
this can be effected in many instances at no additional 
expense to the householder. Indeed, it is possible to go 
farther, and to show that unless something of the kind is 
done, and that shortly, the future state of London in the 
matter of fogs will be worse than the present. For what- 
ever else the “ flat’ system, according to which London 
is being rebuilt, may entail upon the population, it cer- 
tainly means the replacing of every single chimney by 
five or six, perhaps by more. It also means obstruction 
to the passage of air, and obscuration of light, by the great 
height to which the new buildings are carried. Before 
many years are over, a great deal of London will consist 
of a network of narrow streets cutting like ravines through 
mountainous piles of bricks and mortar, which in the 
poorer quarters will bear the sarcastic name of ‘ model 
‘‘ dwellings,” and in the more fashionable neighbourhoods 
will be known as “ mansions,’ or “ flats.” What will the 
air of London be like then ? 

There is not nearly so much attention paid to this 
aspect of Metropolitan life as it deserves. Every new 





tenement is, of course, fitted with its open fireplace; and 
the tenant is then left to exercise his own discreticn as to 
what he will do with it. Asa matter of individual taste, 
he may prefer the open coal fire to any possible substitute 
for it; but he would often try a gas-fire or a warming- 
stove if his attention were drawn to the many practical 
advantages of these appliances. In a more advanced 
stage of civilization, the householder may be able to go 
to some public authority for information respecting the 
qualities of the articles, whether gas-stoves or anything 
else, that are open to his selection. At the present time, 
of course, he cannot obtain any such information. It 
would be contrary to the canons of Free Trade to tell a 
prospective purchaser which article is made to sell and 
which will serve him best in the long run. Meanwhile, 
London continues to be smoky and foggy, because vested 
interests and force of custom decree that so it shall be. 


Exit J. H. Wilson. 
Havinc failed all along theline in his attempts to get the 
various legal judgments against himself, the results of his 
disastrous campaign against newspaper critics, reversed 
or annulled, the notorious J. H. Wilson, M.P., Secretary of 
the National Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, 
has had a declaration of bankruptcy filed against him, at 
the suit of the Union Newspaper Company ; and so (save 
for the improbable event of the members of the Union, 
in whose name he played so many disastrous tricks, 
coming forward with enough money to pay 20s. in 
the pound on his personal liabilities) he quits, it is 
to be hoped for ever, a stage which he never adorned, 
and on which he has already lingered far too long. 
If the Labour Gazette were worth anything as a means 
of instructing working men as to the manner in which 
they may be deceived by their professing friends, it would 
reproduce in full The Times summary of the last of the 
Wilson cases to trouble the Court of Appeal. It is a 


‘painful commentary upon the practical outcome of the 


efforts of poor mercantile Jack to protect his own interests 
by forming a Union. The attempt might have had avery 
different issue had the management of the Union fallen 
into other hands. But, from the very beginning of its 
existence, the Union meant Wilson; and the history of 
industrial organizations might be searched in vain to 
find a more thorough-going illustration of the conse- 
quences of ‘setting a beggar upon horseback.” Before 
the rise of the Union, Wilson was a sailors’ lodging-house 
keeper, in whose exchequer the humble “ copper ”’ was in 
all probability an object of importance. When he became 
a Trade Union manager (new pattern), tens of thousands 
of pounds passed through his hands. Fora season, he 
showed himself a master of the modern art of self- 
advertisement ; treating himself to ‘‘demonstrations,’’ and 
manufacturing “ public opinion” like a born demagogue. 
He fomented strikes, he posed as an archetype of the 
working man—that much-abused ideality—and kept the 
‘‘band playing”’ vigorously. He got into Parliament, 
patronized Cabinet Ministers, and for a time exhibited 
what our American friends would describe as a remarkable 
example of ‘swelled head.” Alas for Wilson, the tyrant 
of Cardiff, Southampton, and half-a-dozen other ports! 
He is down now;; and, for a season at least, we need not 
fear to see his like again. Would that the men who are 
peculiarly liable to become the tools of such individuals 
could take warning from this illustration of the untrust- 
worthiness of those who set at naught the rights of 
others! Wilson tried his hardest to trample law and 
justice under foot in the alleged interest of his Union; 
and all the time he was, on other accounts, the worst 
enemy the cause of the Union ever had. Truly the career 
of the agitator is apt to be short. Few of the order keep 
their places longer than a year or two; and still fewer 
slip back with credit into their original obscurity. 


Proposed Reform of Company Law. 
Tue law of joint-stock companies is so labyrinthine that 
Mr. J. A. Kelman, well known as a companies’ official, 
should be assured of attracting attention when he writes, 
as he recently did to the Financial News, to explain how 
in his opinion legislation applying to the formation and 
working of companies might be amended. Mr. Kelman 
throws down the gauntlet to the official draftsmen of the 
Companies’ Acts by declaring that these measures, when 
brought to the test of practical working, have been found 
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the reverse of intelligible, and have given rise to much 
litigation and loss. ‘The decision of Mr. Justice Some- 
“* body has been in direct conflict with the decision of 
‘“* Mr. Justice Somebody-else; and the result is that we 
‘“‘wander in impenetrable thickets, out of which no 
“amount of codification or amendment will lead us.” 
Mr. Kelman’s first proposition is that the Companies’ Acts 
from 1862 downwards are past all tinkering, and ought 
to be removed from the statute-book. He then lays down 
the ‘‘ one great principle” upon which all future company 
legislation should proceed, which is this: ‘To give to 
‘‘ every intending shareholder in a company, at the 
“time of his application, all the information about 
“the company that is possessed by the Directors 
‘and promoters, and to state definitely to whom alone 
‘the shareholder has to look for redress in the case of 
‘“‘ misrepresentation.” From this standpoint he thinks it 
perfectly possible to frame an Act which shall be at once 
simple, intelligible, practical, reasonable, and just. To 
this end, the Memorandum of Association is to be 
abolished ; and there is tobe no definition of the objects 
of a company, which is to be permitted to do all that an 
individual may do. There should be a “ statutory 
“‘ prospectus,” containing, among other things, all that 
is now included in the Memorandum of Association, and 
statutory Articles of Association, both to be printed in 
full on the back of every prospectus. Mr. Kelman would 
get over the difficulty of fixing the responsibility for misre- 
presentation by requiring to be filed at Somerset House, 
on the registration of every company, the names of the 
persons who hold themselves liable for misrepresentation. 
He further proposes that the parties at present called 
the promoters of companies should be called negotiators ; 
and that these parties to bringing out a company should 
be paid according to a scale of fees based upon the sub- 
scribed capital. Moreover, the various prices at which 
the property may have changed hands during the previous 
five years would also be disclosed upon the prospectus. 
Lastly, in view of the large fees now payable for the 
registration of joint-stock companies, Mr. Kelman thinks 
some return should be made by the appointment of an 
official at Somerset House to settle all disputes arising 
under the new Companies’ Act, without appeal. The 
foregoing programme does not lack boldness of suggestion ; 
but there are many questions actually springing up in 
connection with the floating and administration of joint- 
stock enterprises which it does not touch. 


The Employers’ Liability Bill as Reported. 


AFTER a weariful week of further discussion in Committee, 
during which the Government experienced more than one 
perilous shock, the Employers’ Liability Bill was duly 
reported and ordered to be printed ‘‘as amended by the 
‘Standing Committee on Law and on Consideration.” 
The third reading is fixed for next Thursday; and then 
the measure will go to the Lords, who are threatened by 
some newspapers with the usual terrors if they should dare 
to meddle with a scheme of legislation which only scraped 
through the House of Commons by virtue of a remarkable 
display of cross-voting. Asit stands, the Bill does not 
appear to warrant by its length the amount of talking that 
has been poured over it; but yet, when certain of the 
clauses are examined, they will be found to bear the 
marks of severe handling. It will not be surprising if, 
when the Bill is returned to the Commons with the Lords’ 
amendments, these are found to deal with other points 
than the crucial matter of contracting out. For instance, 
the Bill makes an important inroad into some established 
practices and rules with regard to litigation, with the 
praiseworthy object of limiting the operations of the specu- 
lative’attorney, who, as the Home Secretary stated in the 
House, has made himself a plague of poor suitors. This 
is all very well; but it is open to anyone to remark that 
setting up new rules for litigation under a_ particular 
statute, for the special behoof of one order of the com- 
munity, isa very lame way of attacking a general evil, 
and has the drawback of creating a cause of confusion 
which may be more productive of harm than of good. In 
the meantime, it is hardly worth while to discuss the Bill 
at length in its present stage. It is a curious result of 
the difference between the English and Scotch judicature 
systems that almost as many words are required to explain 
how the Act is to be worked in Scotland as go to the rest 
of the Bill. 





WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


In respect to the Water Supply of the Metropolis, the 
London County Council are now distinctly adopting a 
policy of obstruction. This appears both by the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, and by the “* Memorandum” pub- 
lished in another part of our columns, concerning which 
something more is to be heard. As we signified last week, 
the Metropolitan Water Companies are prepared to extend 
their works in all cases where it is necessary or desirable 
to do so, in order to secure that the supply shall be equal 
to the growing wants of the population. The report 
lately presented by the Royal Commission shows, with 
sufficient clearness, on what lines this can be done; and 
the Companies are ready to proceed accordingly. The 
present supply is approved as to its quality; and the 
Commissioners estimate that sufficient can be obtained 
from*the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea to make 
London secure against any scarcity for forty years to 
come, with the chance of that period being considerably 
extended. But now the County Council are going to 
rush in, for the avowed purpose of preventing the Water 
Companies from fulfilling the expectations of the Com- 
missioners. A Bill is to be brought into Parliament, 
conferring power on the Council “for the acquisition of 
‘* such areas as may be needed for the supply of water to 
‘‘ the Metropolis.”” Apart from the idea of furnishing a 
complete supply, it is urged that ‘“‘an additional” one is 
required, to meet the growing demand. At the same 
time, it is not pretended that this action on the part of 
the Council is rendered necessary by any dilatoriness 
displayed by the Companies. On the contrary, alarm is 
taken at the promptitude with which the Companies are 
entering on the fulfilment of their duties. Lord Farrer is 
reported as saying “‘ there were suggestions in the report 
‘* of the Commission as to the places where water can be 
‘‘ got in Kent and elsewhere, and places where reservoirs 
‘‘ may be constructed.” ‘It may be,” he added, “ that, 
‘during the next session, the Water Companies may 
‘* come to purchase those areas.” In view of sucha con- 
tingency, his Lordship argues that ‘the Council should 
‘‘be beforehand in making themselves masters of any 
‘‘ new sources of supply.” But why? Does any public 
interest demand this step? Will the introduction of an 
enlarged supply be expedited by this manceuvre? Rather, 
is it not apparent that this proceeding on the part of the 
Council is calculated to produce a delay amounting to seve- 
ral years? ‘‘We pledge ourselves to purchase nothing,” 
says Lord Farrer. ‘* We are very much in the dark 
‘‘as to where our new supplies of water are to come 
‘‘from.” The Water Committee, therefore, are not much 
enlightened by the report of the Royal Commission. It 
is evident they do not care about the report. They pre- 
tended some time ago that they were going to study it 
very carefully, and lay the result before the Council “ at 
“no distant date.” This was all finesse. They intended 
nothing of the kind. ‘*We purposely postponed this 
‘‘ matter,” says Mr. Bassett Hopkins, the Chairman of the 
Committee—that is, they postponed the disclosure of their 
scheme, or rather their plot. 

What is the scheme which is now divulged? No plans 
are prepared; no areas are scheduled. These are things 
the Council know nothing about. All they propose to do 
for another twelve months is to put their parliamentary 
train on the line, to block the way of the Water Com- 
panies. The Water Committee intimate that they mean 
to be vague and indefinite for the present, so as to avoid 
raising the value of the land which they may possibly 
seek by-and-bye to acquire. But they must know that, 
before they get the land, or the water rights, or anything 
else, they will have to drop the idea of being, as they say, 
‘* as general as possible.” Looking a little farther ahead, 
let us consider what the Council can possibly have in 
view, supposing they get their ‘“‘ General ” Bill passed in 
the coming session. That will be the first step; what is 
to be the next? There are certain members of the 
Council who “want to know.” Mr. Beachcroft thinks 
that it is possible they may find themselves in Wales; 
while Colonel Hughes thinks it may be Kent. The 
latter is a good guess. Can the County Council have 
the conscience to make reservoirs in the Thames Valley, 
and the valley of the Lea, after all they have said against 
such sources of a water supply? Yet the Bill of which 
they have given notice includes the power of supply to all 
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London and “ the neighbourhood.” For this purpose the 
Council are to be enabled to establish new water-works, 
or to buy up any now existing. The project is put forth 
‘‘ with a view to the future supply of water to the 
‘* Metropolis.” Where the water is to come from is un- 
determined ; and where it is to come in is still more 
obscure. On this latter point there seems to be an idea, 
both in the parliamentary notice of the Bill and in the 
‘* Memorandum,” that some of the undertakings of the 
Water Companies may be bought up. The ‘ Memo- 
“randum” goes far enough to advocate that the entire 
water supply of the Metropolis should be in the hands of 
the County Council; and, of course, this is the object 
throughout. The terms of purchase are shadowed forth 
in the usual confiscatory fashion. 

The intended application by the West Middlesex Water- 
Works Company for further parliamentary powers—an 
intention briefly alluded to in last week’s Journat—will 
undoubtedly involve the Directors in an extremely arduous 
contest. The proposal to go to Parliament with a new 
Money Bill is not the outcome of any sudden impulse. 
On the contrary, it has been foreseen for some years past 
that this application would be necessary; and, but for 
the hostility of the London County Council, and the un- 
favourable attitude of the Legislature, the Bill would have 
been promoted long ere this. The Chairman, speaking 
at the recent meeting of shareholders, frankly said that 
the Directors would have gone to Parliament four or five 
years ago but for the circumstances indicated above. In 
the exercise of a very wise discretion, however, the step 
has been postponed until the latest possible moment. It 
can no longer be delayed; and, as the happy result of the 
recent Royal Commission, the Company will be enabled 
to present their case with infinitely greater force than 
would have been possible last year or the year before. 
The contention of the County Council as to the quality 
of the water supply stands condemned by the authorized 
representatives of Parliament itself. The Companies are 
acquitted of indifference to the needs of their consumers. 
They are, moreover, still in possession of the field, and 
charged with the statutory duty of meeting the ever- 
increasing requirements of their several areas of supply. 
With what show of reason, then, in these circumstances, 
can Parliament refuse to empower them to raise additional 
capital? Yet it is certain—and Sir W. H. Wyatt and his 
colleagues are fully alive to the certainty—that the County 
Council will, at the ratepayers’ expense, oppose and seek 
to thwart the Company in every possible way. 

It is impossible to say how far the tactics of the wire- 
pullers may succeed. But, at any rate, the true character 
of their proceedings should be recognized. Unconvinced 
because the verdict of the Royal Commission does not 
accord with their own views and desires, embittered rather 
than chastened by their defeat, the fussy body which 
would fain have a finger in every pie, will certainly return 
to the charge with redoubled resolution and animosity. 
More likely than not, Parliament will determine to deal 
with the Company in a spirit of compromise. Con- 
strained not to cripple their operations altogether, and 
yet anxious to throw a sop to Cerberus, the parliamentary 
authorities will probably give the Company some of the 
powers they want, and refuse to sanction the raising of the 
whole of the additional capital which the Chairman referred 
to as necessary to provide for additional storeage and other 
purposes. This, of course, would suit the County Council 
better than the concession of the full powers for which 
the Company have occasion. It will necessitate a further 
application to Parliament at no very distant date, and 
thereby afford an opportunity for renewed opposition and 
hostile criticism. Needless to say, the duel between the 
West Middlesex Water Company and the Spring Gardens 
meddlers, or between the latter and any other Water 
Company that may be forced to go to Parliament in the 
ensuing session, will be watched with the keenest 
interest and anxiety by Companies who are not 
immediately concerned, but whose turn will come 
presently. Unfortunately, too, the valuable influence of 
public opinion in favour of what is just and reasonable 
will be wanting. This is unavoidable, and springs from 
the very nature of the case. The public have not been 
educated up to a true estimate of the situation. They are 
blinded by the frequent and silly reference to “ water 
‘* monopolists.”” The newspapers still lend themselves to 
the development of agitation against water suppliers when- 








ever a wrong-headed consumer is ordered to pay what he 
owes; and thus it comes about that, year after year, the 
Companies, bound as they are to meet the growing require- 
ments of the population, find that their position is one of 
increasing difficulty and embarrassment. 

The Bill for the re-constitution of the Thames Con- 
servancy will evidently be of more than ordinary magni- 
tude, judging by the portentous length of the notice which 
has been published concerning it. Among a multitude of 
other things, power is sought to continue, reduce, or 
increase the present number of Conservators, and to 
abolish or alter the right of any person to be a Con- 
servator, or of any body or persons to nominate, appoint, 
or elect Conservators. Provision is also to be made for 
placing on the Board the representatives of other bodies 
or persons than those hitherto recognized. In agreement 
with the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners, 
additional powers are sought for protecting the river from 
pollution, including the inspection of sewage works and 
farms. The important question of funds is met by a 
proposal for contributions to be made to the revenues of 
the Board from a large number of authorities and Water 
Companies. The range of the Conservancy comprehends 
the whole course of the Thames, from its source at Thames 
Head in Gloucestershire to Yantlet Creek in Kent. The 
measure is one of a very comprehensive and far-reaching 
character, touching a vast number of interests ; and it will 
doubtless give rise to a large amount of discussion. In 
the “Memorandum” drawn up by the Chairman of the 
County Council Water Committee, apprehension is 
expressed that ‘serious conflict and difficulty” may arise 
in settling the relations to be established between the new 
Conservancy Board and the Water Companies. This 
conflict, however, is evidently to be brought about by the 
Council, who will seek to limit the powers and privileges 
of the Companies as affected by the Conservators. 


& 
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Presentation to Alderman Taylor, of Rochdale.—The Corpora- 
tion of Rochdale have presented the freedom of the borough 
and his portrait to Mr. Alderman Edward Taylor, the ‘“ father” 
of the Council, who took a prominent part in connection with the 
transfer of the gas-works to the Commissioners. 


Death of M. Maillet.—The current number of Le Gaz contains 
anotice ofthe death of M. Charles Maillet, one of the officers of the 
Paris Gas Company. The deceased commenced his professional 
career with an architect. He entered the Company’s service 
in 1863 as inspector of main-laying ; and he subsequently filled 
several important positions up to the time of his death, which 
occurred at the comparatively early age of 57. 

Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers.—The 6th 
quarterly meeting of this Institution will be held next Saturday, 
at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. R. Chester, of Nottingham. We learn from the circular 
issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. S. Mellor, of Northwich) 
that the business to be transacted will include the election of 
the President for the ensuing year, and the reading of a paper 
by Mr. John Chadwick, of Oldham, on “The Stacking of Coal, 
and Coal-Haulage Machinery.” 

The William Livesey Testimonial Fund.—Our readers will 
see, by the list which appears in our advertisement columns, 
that the total amount of; the subscriptions to the above fund 
was £697 9s.; the expenses incurred having been {12 7s. 6d. 
The balance has been applied in a manner calculated to secure 
the greatest benefit to Mr. Livesey; and the Committee desire 
to tender their sincere thanks to those who have kindly assisted 
them in carrying out their object. Should any subscribers 
desire particulars, the Honorary Secretary (Mr. Corbet Woodall) 
will be pleased to furnish them. 

Junior Engineering Society—The opening meeting of the 
thirteenth session of this Society was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on the roth inst., when the new President (Mr. 
J. Wolfe Barry, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers) delivered his Inaugural Address. At the 
next meeting, Mr. S. Cutler will read a paper on “Coal Gas 
Manufacture, and Recent Improvements in the Plant employed 
therein ;’’ and among the other papers in the programme for 
the session is one by Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S.; 
on “ Boiler Incrustations and Deposits.” 

Society of Arts.—At the opening meeting of this Society for 
the present session, which took place last Wednesday, the Chair- 
man of the Council (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), at the close 
of his Inaugural Address, presented the silver medals awarded 
by the Society for papers read last session. Among the 
recipients were Professor Frank Clowes, for his paper on “‘ The 
Detection and Estimation of Small Proportions of Inflammable 
Gas or Vapour in the Air;”” Mr. Gisbert Kapp, for his paper on 
“* Some Economic Points in Connection with Electric Supply; 
and Mr. W. Key, for his paper on “ The Purification of the Air 
Supply to Public Buildings and Dwellings.” 
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ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 952.) 
At length it is possible to point toa rather better state of things 
on the Stock Exchange; and the clouds which have so long 
been overhanging have parted sufficiently to show a little blue 
sky. After a somewhat hesitating opening, the course of things 


gradually improved during the week, and closed with a generally 
favourable tendency. This was promoted, in the first instance, 
by the settlement being satisfactorily adjusted, and by a closing 
of bear” accounts; while the condition of the Money Market 
was all that could be desired. Then, relief was beginning to be 
viewed ahead through the success of the conference on Friday, 
which effected a settlement (at all events for some little time to 
come) of the internecine and devastating coal strike. However, 
the week was not entirely free from sinister incidents; and a re- 
markable illustration of the proneness to take fright, and of how 
ticklish is the financial situation was furnished by the ridiculous 
Bank of England scare, fostered, if notin the first place started, 
by interested prophets of evil. The fact appears to be that 
some engagements, not of the most prudent order, and 
which might better have been left to the outside market, had 
been undertaken ; but the very exaggerated rumours to which 
they gave rise were simply preposterous. The Gas Market 
meanwhile was particularly quiet in the earlier portion of 
the week, but brightened up into more activity later on. 
Quotations have been irregular in their movements, some up 
and some down, influenced mostly by the quantity of stock on 
hand. Recent depressions have been mainly caused by some 
enforced realizations ; and, where these have been completed, 
a recovery set in. The rest have to wait. In Gaslights, the 
“A” has jumped smartly up—opening at 2223, and closing at 
229. Business has been scarcely so brisk in the secured issues ; 
but they are very firm, as all the good things are now. South 
Metropolitans are among those which must wait a little longer 
before they get a recovery ; quotations being still rather against 
them. Commercials were quiet, without moving, and waiting 
for the rise. The Suburban and Metropolitan Companies were 
not affected either way; and quotations did not stir. In Con- 
tinentals, Union were steady. European dropped }, but, find- 
ing no more stock coming forward, recovered again; and 
Imperial had a further fall. The Indian Companies, Bombay 
and Oriental, will each reduce their dividend in order to balance 
the loss on exchange owing to the depreciation of silver. The 
report and accounts of the latter Company are out, and show 
nevertheless good progress with the business—a strong point 
which the vagaries of the silver market cannot touch. Of the 
rest, Cagliari and Buenos Ayres debentures arehigher. Water 
continued rather low; and East London and Lambeth fell a 
little more. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market was very quiet 
at the opening ; and prices on the whole were lower. Imperial 
and South Metropolitan ““B” fell 1 each; and European, 3; 
but Monte Video rose }. Lambeth Water fell 14. Tuesday 
was scarcely more active ; but quotations for gas did not move, 
though East London Water was 2 lower. Wednesday was 
quite featureless, except for the prospect of better things in 
Gaslight “ A.” On Thursday dealings in that stock were brisk ; 
and the quotation rose 3. Friday was the liveliest day of the 
week. Gaslight ‘‘ A” improved 2; Buenos Ayres debentures, 1 ; 
and European recovered its lost 3- But Imperial lost 1; and 
South Metropolitan‘‘C,” 3. Saturday was quiet and unchanged. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Electric Lighting in the Streets of the City of London—The Business of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company—The Incandescent Lamp Trade 
—Electropathic Quackery. 

THE proposal to extend the electric lighting in the City of 

London to include Crutched Friars, which was noticed in a 

news paragraph in our last issue, afforded an opportunity for 

Mr. C. T. Harris to call the attention of the Commissioners of 

Sewers to the expense of the system. The proposal was 

eventually referred to the Streets Committee, but not before 

Mr. Harris had succeeded in putting upon record the fact that 

the City is being drawn into paying between three and four 

times as much for the electric lighting, so far as it goes, as was 
formerly paid for the whole of the gas lighting. And even then 
the electric lighting will only be partial. Of course, if the Com- 
missioners prefer to spend the ratepayers’ money in this way, 
and the public are content to have it so, there is no more to be 
said. But it is just as well that the truth respecting the cost 
should not be lost sight of; for the electricians are as keenly 
desirous as ever to spread the delusion that electric lighting 
costs no more than gas. It is noteworthy that at the same 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers at which the pre- 
ceding matter was considered, a report of the City Engineer 
upon the failures of arc lamps in the streets, also given in our 
last issue, was received, and ordered to be printed and circu- 
lated. Several serious interruptions of the service were recorded 
in this return, all of which were explained by the Company. 

In one case, a belt broke; in another, a stoker was guilty of 

negligence ; in a third, the blame was put upon a defective 











switch. The nature of these excuses is as instructive as the 
incidents to which they refer. They all go to show that the 
continuance of the service depends upon the integrity of a 
number of minute details, and that, so far as assuring public 
pe, against failure is concerned, the present arrangements 
are little better than those with which the City was painfully 
familiar ten years ago. 

The Directors of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company 
have deemed it desirable to circulate among the st Sir ne. © 
a statement of the Company’s position, which claims among 
other things that the increase of business is being satisfactorily 
maintained. This piece of news must be very gratifying to the 
proprietors, in view of the disquieting intelligence that has been 
published with regard to the arrest of development in another 
London venture of the kind. It is reported that the number of 
lamps connected to the Metropolitan Company’s system, which 
in November last was 114,656, and at the date of the general 
meeting in April last 134,453, is now 157,556, besides applica- 
tions in hand for the supply of current to 7557 lamps. This is 
a very good showing indeed; and it may be interpreted as an 
indication of the valuable character of the Company’s district, 
which is fast being rebuilt with palatial blocks of office and 
residential chambers commanding high rents. We are quite 
prepared to believe that the regions of West Central London 
covered by this Company’s system will be among the last to 
show signs of saturation in respect to electric lighting. The 
Directors also declare that the gross revenue of the undertaking 
for the last six months shows a very satisfactory advance upon 
that for the corresponding period of 1892; while the working 
expenses for the same period fully bear out the views which the 
Board have frequently expressed as to the small additional cost 
of production as compared with the increased revenue earned. 
It is high time that some such result was obtained, for the 
working expenses of the concern have been on a more magnifi- 
cent scale than even its prospects; and its shares are not yet 
quoted at par. 

The retailers of incandescent electric lamps have come to 
the front with a rush since the roth inst., the date of expiry 
of the Edison and Swan Company’s master patent; and, how: 
ever well they may have been prepared for the advent of the 
era of competition, this Company must have been slightly 
surprised at the number of makers of, and dealers in, this 
specialty who have thrown themselves into the market. One 
of the most formidable of the new comers are the German 
Edison Company—or, at any rate, a firm offering what they call 
the German Edison lamp at the price of 18d. each, subject to 
discount. As little as 12s. per dozen, “‘ subject,” is asked for 
some lamps, declared to be of first-class quality, both as regards 
durability and luminosity. These are German goods; but 
several cheap lamps are offered, ‘‘not made in Germany.” As 
we have repeatedly remarked, it remains to be seen what effect, 
if any, this irruption of cheap lamps will have upon the electric 
lighting industry of this country; but meanwhile we are disposed 
to think, with the Secretary of the Edison and Swan Company, 
that it will not make a vast amount of difference. 

The most sensational incident of the week in connection with 
matters electrical has not had anything to do with electric 
lighting, but has related to the essentially tricky and frequently 
fraudulent electropathic trade. A prominent dealer in the so- 
called medical batteries, who was originally tackled while in the 
full tide of advertisement-made commercial prosperity by our 
worthy contemporary the Electrical Review, has been made the 
subject of a tremendous attack by a leading London evening 
newspaper, and is actually under remand on a charge of obtain- 
ing money by fraudulent misrepresentation. We mention the 
matter here as a topic of current interest, and for the purpose 
of remarking that, although electropathic quackery has nothing 
to do with the ordinary purposes of this column, it has unques- 
tionably derived strength fromitsassociation, albeit illegitimate, 
with the modern revival and development of electrical industry. 
All manner of things have been puffed of late years by the aid 
of the term “electric; and the modern representatives of Dr. 
Sangrado and Dr. Dulcamara have not been behind in taking 
advantage of the prevalent craze. Moreover, the promoters 
and conductors of electrical exhibitions both at home and 
abroad, have not been above helping these quacks to spread 
their nets in the sight of the unwary bird. One of them had a 
gorgeous stall at the last Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, 
where a harmless Wimshurst machine was made instrumental 
in dazzling the public; and the plenitude of so-called electro- 
medical gimcracks at the Chicago Exhibition was one of the 
scandals of the place. There is some hope that this particular 
variety of electrical enterprise will be put under a cloud in 
England for some time to come; but, unhappily, it would be 
too much to expect that the sum of human folly and credulity, 
upon which the charlatans of all ages have thrived, will be 
sensibly diminished through the discouragement of one means 
of parting fools and their money, 


a 
> 


Sudden Death of an Old Official of the Ipswich Gas Company.— 
Mr. J. D. Grimwood, the Cashier of the Ipswich Gas Company; 
while pursuing his duties in the office last Wednesday afternoon, 
was suddenly seized with apoplexy, and very shortly afterwards 
died. The deceased gentleman was 57 years of age, and had 
been in the service of the Company for about 42 years. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Ir is an altogether satisfactory thing for the country and for the 
world at large, that such incidents as the opening meeting for 
the present session of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday 
last, and the inauguration of the new municipal buildings for 
Battersea, on Wednesday, should occur just now, to furnish 


some of the leading statesmen of the United Kingdom with 
opportunities for manifesting their interest in the great adminis- 
trative problems that are actually occupying public attention. 
Thus, on the first of these occasions a paper on “ State Socialism 
in Antipodean Britain” was read by the Earl of Onslow, 
ex-Governor of New Zealand; and a speech by the Earl of 
Rosebery followed. Next day Lord Rosebery delivered to the 
Battersea notables one of the bright, luminous addresses for 
which he is famed, upon the subject of “ Municipal Institutions.” 
This is as it should be. The community wants to hear what the 
highest secular authority has to advance respecting these 
matters. Speaking in Battersea of the hopeful sign which the 
erection of public buildings like the local Town Hall furnishes 
of the renascence of municipal spirit in that Greater London 
which lies outside the City, Lord Rosebery pointed out how 
vastly this kind of public energy is to be preferred to the mass- 
meeting system. We may carry the plea farther, and urge how 
much better it is for men like Lord Rosebery and Lord Onslow 
to treat of State and Municipal Socialism in the ears of the 
people, than for the ignorant to be left altogether to the guidance 
in such studies of men as ignorant as themselves. We have a 
special right to urge this contention, for we have, almost alone 
among technical journals, upheld the right of the workman to 
the best instruction that can be obtained in political and indus- 
trial economics. It was not so very long ago that the mere 
mention of this class of industrial topics in a technical periodical 
was generally looked upon as going beyond the proper scope of 
such publications ; and what happened ? With orthodox poli- 
tical economy shut out from the daily newspapers in favour of 
common party politics, and with the industrial Press equally in- 
different to the subject, neither employers nor workmen had any 
convenient means of instructing themselves with regard to the 
nature or the operation of the principles underlying their 
ordinary avocations, and determining their commercial relations. 
This was the opportunity for the agitator, the demagogue, and 
that curious modern production, the New Trades Union leader. 
There was, of course, nothing new about agitations for more 
wages or reduced hours of labour ; but the latter-day troublers 
of the industrial classes did not confine themselves to these 
matters. They were Socialists or Anarchists first, and labour 
leaders afterwards; and the greatest mischief they did was in 
filling the heads of their hearers with a mass of pernicious 
rubbish relating to the position and rights of the working classes 
in the community. And all this turned to their own advantage. 
In the old way of labour agitations, men in a certain employ- 
ment asked for specific ameliorations of their position, which 
they did or did not succeed in getting, as circumstances decided. 
While the negotiations between employers and employed were 
going on, the latter had spokesmen or representatives who acted 
on behalf of themselves and their fellows ; and when the affair 
was over, these temporary delegates subsided into their former 
condition. All this was changed in the New Unionism. The 
leaders and organizers of strikes were usually men who had 
nothing in common with the workpeople in whose names they 
presumed to act, but were demagogues from outside who had 
succeeded in attaining a certain pre-eminence as glib talkers 
about the Rights of Man. This Trade Union leadership thus 
became a profession, eagerly taken to by a horde of spouters 
who never did a day’s manual work in their lives, or who had 
dropped their tools to follow the more paying trade of agitation ; 
and some of the cleverest of them have done so well at it as to 
have become Royal Commissioners, County Councillors, and 
Members of Parliament. 

How is it that these blatant street-corner orators have been 
able to do the industry of the country so much injury and 
themselves so much private good? Simply because they were 
sharp enough to take possession of a neglected domain, and 
work it for their own advantage. They took the ear of the 
ignorant public with their diatribes against the existing industrial 
system; and, notwithstanding the heavy and continual fail- 
ures that have followed their attempts to put their inchoate 
theories into operation, they have established a sort of repu- 
tation for themselves, in all too many instanees, as the accepted 
leaders of the working classes, and as authorities with whom 
politicians must reckon. Of course, this will not last. Mutual 
dissensions, personal weaknesses, the consequences of miscon- 
duct and mismanagement, will have their effect upon the 
agitator class; and the disappointment of those who have 
trusted in them will be grievous. Meanwhile, it is desirable to 
prepare the public for this result by showing that the questions 
of national and municipal administration, of the treatment of 
which the demagogues claim to have the monopoly, the short- 
comings of civilization for which they have professed to possess 
the sole remedies, are not overlooked by men of the highest 
culture, position, and influence. This is the reason why we 
welcome Lord Rosebery and Lord Onslow, and their like, as 
speakers on Socialism and Municipalism in the ears of the 
newspaper-reading public. 








The Earl of Onslow took up the story of Antipodean labour 
questions at the point where our recent articles on the same 
subject left off. He showed how the last great strikes in that 
part of the world had turned on the point of freedom to labour ; 
and he described the extent to which the working-class vote in- 
fluences the New Zealand Government. Speaking ofthe wages 
question, Lord Onslow said that “he thought the whole of the 
labour problem lay in the best manner of adjusting the relations 
between the price of labour and the price of commodities.” 
This is undoubtedly the case. The colliers recently locked out 
in England wanted wages treated as one of the first charges on 
production. This is actually so in gas-works ; but then the gas 
manufacturer is protected, and the colliery proprietor is not. It 
was made clear, from Lord Onslow’s remarks and the discus- 
sion that followed the reading of his paper, that the Labour party 
everywhere is Protectionist to the backbone. 

Lord Rosebery is never commonplace; but last week he per- 
formed with ease the rare feat of beginning a speech upon one 
subject to one audience on one day, and finishing it upon another 
subject, to a different audience, in another place, upon the day 
following; and yet it was the same speech. For whether he 
was engaged discoursing on Colonial legislative experiments, 
or sub-Metropolitan municipal enterprise, his theme was 
still local self-government and experimental legislation. He 
declared that he was not afraid of experiments in law-making ; 
and he spoke like an embodiment of the spirit of the age in 
prophesying that ‘‘ we shall see a good deal of experimental 
legislation in this country before we are many of us very old.” 
It is not difficult to place oneself sufficiently en rapport with the 
noble county councillor to see some of the phantasmagoria of 
prospective measures that flitted across his consciousness while 
these words were passing his lips. ‘‘ Betterment,” the taxing of 
ground-rents, the municipalization of gas and water supply and 
tramways—these and many other subjects must have entered into 
the spirit of his Lordship’s dream ofthe moment. Hewenton to 
observe that ‘ although it is always easy to expose these experi- 
ments to much criticism and to more ridicule,” he thought it 
should be remembered that ‘“‘even when these experiments do 
not at first sight appeal to the more refined philosophy of 
matured politicians, they have at any rate this recommenda- 
tion—that they are carried on by deputies in the spirit and at 
the instigation of those by whom they are elected; and that, 
strange as it may seem to those who criticize from a loftier 
standpoint, the vast majority of the people will for the moment 
prefer being even a little misgoverned by themselves to being 
much better governed by other people.” In another place 
Lord Rosebery remarked of something done by the working 
classes of Australia, that “it may be wrong from a politico- 
economical point of view; but they cannot see the eternal 
causes which guide humanity.” There is enough in these pass- 
ing remarks to supply texts for a whole treatise on the duty of 
the elevated and the educated in regard to instructing the 
ignorant. The power of the vote rests with the multitude ; but 
wisdom remains the privilege of the few. Yet it is the few wise 
that must govern, if the State is to be well administered ; and 
they can only do so by securing the suffrages of the many. 
Lord Rosebery says that experimental legislation may be 
expected in the near future. So beit. There is nothing in the 
idea of experimental or unprecedented legislation to frighten 
any sensible man, provided that a case can be made out for its 
expediency, and that it does not transgress established laws. 
The difficulty is that ignorant men regard every fancy that 
occurs to themselves as novel, and an element of progress, and 
are apt to ignore the probability that the wise old world has 
forgotten more than they ever knew. What is to be guarded 
against is the possibility, which amounts to a probability, that 
municipal parties will give the style of ‘‘ Progress ” to projects 
which are essentially reactionary and obstructive, unless the 
crudities of popular representation are corrected by that ripe 
wisdom which, unhappily, is seldom popular. It is all very 
well to make legislative or municipal experiments by the desire 
of the people, provided the people are instructed beforehand 
as to what it is right and proper to ask for. We do not object 
to the aphorism that most people would rather misgovern 
themselves than be well governed by others. But all the same 
it is desirable, for the sake of all parties, that there should be as 
little misgovernment as possible ; and for this cause the world 
of voters must be led to understand what Lord Rosebery calls 
“ the eternal causes which guide humanity.” It is quite con- 
ceivable that a misgoverned race may be stronger and better 
thana perfectly-organized and properly administered State, if the 
former is the accompaniment of liberty and the latter a product 
of despotism. But mistakes in government are too costly to be 
lightly regarded, even for the sake of pointing an argument. 
After all, misgovernment means tyranny. 

Lord Rosebery told the Battersea people that, so far as the 
movement has gone, municipalization has been “an unmixed 
benefit.” But he also said that it is “not a principle of 
unlimited application ;” and in this most people will agree with 
him. He admitted that some admirers of municipalization 
would go farther than he could; yet the speaker must have 
been prepared to go pretty far in this direction, for he did not 
draw the line short of the preservation of the independence of 
the individual, which he thought is in danger from the irre- 
sistible desire of the public to know all about their eminent 
contemporaries. There is, however, a measure of safety in this 
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curiosity; for the public wants to be served by the best men, 
and the ages are past when statesmen could pose before the 
world as models of public virtue, while their private character 
was unfit to bear the light of day. ‘No mancan act ina public 
position,” said Lord Rosebery, “ without feeling that his life 
has ceased to be his own.” This is true; and the only thing 
remaining to be said about it is that the condition is perhaps 
capable of turning more to the good than to the detriment of 
the individual subjected to it. 








NOTES. 


Gas Analysis by Sound. 


A novel method of analyzing mixtures of two gases of different 
densities has been brought under the notice of the French 
Academy of Sciences by M. Hardy. It depends upon the 
application of sound vibrations; and the apparatus is called 
by its inventor a formenophone, because it is primarily designed 
for the purpose of determining the proportion of formene, or 
fire-damp, in the air of coal mines. This appliance consists of 
two organ-pipes, of exactly the same dimensions, and giving 
out the same note when blown with air under ordinary condi- 
tions. If one of these pipes is filled with normal air, and the 
other with air containing (say) 1 per cent. of marsh gas, and 


the pipes are then sounded, the unison is disturbed, and one. 


beat is heard every three seconds. With 2 per cent. of marsh 
gas in the air, there are three beats in two seconds; with 3 per 
cent., two beats per second; and so on. Similar results may 
be obtained when carbonic acid gas is the added impurity. 
M. Hardy gave figures of determinations with organ-pipes 
sounding C,. For mixtures having a density closely approach- 
ing that of air, pipes sounding C; are more suitable. Each 
determination is the work of a few seconds; and the inventor 
believes the apparatus to be of great practical value for the 
analysis of suspected air taken from mines or other enclosed 
spaces. It is interesting to note, in connection with this com- 
munication, that the phenomenon upon which M. Hardy’s 
method is based is a well-known concomitant of organ per- 
formances in concert halls or churches where the air is liable 
to marked carbonic acid pollution through lack of proper venti- 
lation. At the close of a crowded assemblage in such places 
the organ-pipes give quite a different pitch of sound from that 
with which they began. 
A Question of the Volatility of Sulphuric Acid. 

A point in chemistry of considerable practical importance is 
discussed by Mr. George Stillingfleet Johnson in a recent issue 
of the Chemical News. It refers to the question whether sul- 
phuric acid is really not volatile at the ordinary temperature of 
the air. This fluid is usually credited with not giving off any 
vapour at ordinary temperatures; but a question was raised 
in regard to this matter before the Chemical Section of the 
Franklin Institute in 1891, when certain experiences were cited 
to show that, in some circumstances, an action has been exerted 
by sulphuric acid upon materials standing near or over it which 
lends colour to the suspicion that the fluid may be volatile in 
some degree. The question is not without a bearing upon the 
much-debated appearance and action of sulphuric acid in gas- 
lit rooms. Mr. Johnson states that he has investigated the 
matter bya series of experiments, which he describes at length ; 
and he has arrived at the conclusions that sulphuric acid is 
certainly not volatile at ordinary temperatures, even in a good 
vacuum, but that it is liable to vitiate the results of experiments 
if exposed to reducing vapours, which may be derived from the 
grease used to keep stoppered glass vessels air-tight. 


The Porosity of Glass. 


Some interesting experiments going to show that glass is more 
porous, under some conditions, than it has hitherto been con- 
sidered, have been carried out by Messrs. E. Warburg and 
F. Tegetmeier. These experiments are described by Professor 
W. Chandler Roberts-Austen as demonstrating the possibility of 
producing eventually a degree of porosity in vitreous bodies 
which will admit of the passage of elements having compara- 
tively small atomic volumes, while other elements having larger 
atomic volumes are strained off; thus occasioning a mechanical 
sifting of the elements. A receptacle was divided into twocom- 
partments by a sheet of glass, which could be several millimetres 
thick. Sodium amalgam was placed on one side, and pure 
mercury on the other; the whole was then heated to the 
moderate temperature of 200° C., at which the glass becomes 
slightly conducting. The positive and negative wires from a 
Planté battery were then respectively placed in connection with 
the contents of the two compartments; and it was found at the 
end of 30 hours that a considerable quantity of sodium had 
passed into the mercury through the glass, which had never- 
theless preserved its original weight and transparency. 

The Performance of German Coke-Ovens. 

Reporting to his Government upon the remarkable recent 
advance of Germany as a great iron-producing country, the 
Consul-General for the United States at Frankfort explains 
this result as being largely due to the application of chemical 
skill to the recovery and utilization of the bye-products of coke 
manufacture. It is stated that the difficulty formerly urged as 
Standing in the way of this economical process—the injury to 





the quality of the coke—has been overcome in the “ Otto” type 
of coke-ovens now almost exclusively used in Germany. This 
oven is described as being 32 feet long, 16 inches wide, and 
5 ft. 6in. high. The most economical arrangement is a battery 
of sixty of these ovens; each alternate one being drawn and 
charged every 48 hours. The charge is tipped in from above 
through three openings, and weighs 64 tons. A Siemens 
regenerator furnace plant supplies the heat, which is partly 
obtained by burning the gas given off from the charge after it 
has been condensed, washed, and in some cases treated for the 
extraction of benzol. An average carbonizing result is, with 
Silesian coal, 1500 Ibs. of coke, 93 lbs. of tar, 26 lbs. of sulphate 
of ammonia, and about 6000 cubic feet of gas perton. The 
Silesian coal appears to be the best for gas, the output of which 
is at least one-third in excess of what is needed for heating the 
ovens. These figures are cited to show that the German iron 
and coke manufacturers can afford to credit their actual cost 
of production with a large sum, the result of the recovery and 
sale of bye-products. 


The Photometry of Differently Coloured Lights. 

Discussing the photometry of lights of different colours, the 
Electrician recently remarked that the well-known difficulty 
which arises in comparing the relative candle power of two 
lights which differ in tint, is often overcome by the use of red 
and green glasses. The objection to this method is that it 
gives two results, neither of which is the one wanted, and which 
cannot be combined together to yield the value required. The 
true illuminating power can only be estimated by judging the 
intensity of the two parts of the photometer disc in spite of 
colour differences; and after a little practice this can be done, 
it is said, with a degree of accuracy quite sufficient for most 
purposes. It is remarked that the difference of colour between 
the lights which are being compared always appears greater 
than it really is, owing to a peculiar optical effect, the reason 
for which is not yet satisfactorily made out. It is well known 
that dark spots on a coloured background appear coloured, of 
the hue complementary to that of the background. Thus black 
spots on a reddish ground appear green ; while if the ground is 
green they seem to be red. This is what occurs with the 
Bunsen photometer, when the lights compared are of different 
colours. The discovery has recently been made that the per- 
ception of these effects is instantaneous, and is therefore not 
due to any adjustment process of the organ of vision, nor is it 
the result of fatigue. ‘They can be seen by the light of an 
electric spark ; and the suggestion is offered that probably what 
is necessary to see these effects is not so much a mimium 
interval of time as a minimum amount of illumination. 


~~ 





A Legal View of the Bath Question.—The following remarks 
on the position of suppliers of water in regard to charging for 
baths, appeared in the Law Times on the 11th inst.: “ The 
controversy with respect to certain provisions in the Lambeth 
Water-Works Act, 1848, which has been referred to in a morn- 
ing paper, involves monetary issues of considerable importance. 
The Lambeth Company, it seems, in common with nearly every 
other company or corporation acting as suppliers of water, is in 
the habit of making an extra charge for water supplied for fixed 
baths in private houses. Primd facie, this would form part of 
the supply for domestic purposes, in respect of which a fixed 
rate is payable according to the annual value of the premises. 
But it is the general contention of the companies that their 
Special Acts sanction an additional charge for water required 
for fixed baths. In the Lambeth case, it was enacted that a 
supply of water for domestic purposes should not include a 
supply for ‘ baths, horses, cattle, or for washing carriages, or for 
any trade,’ &c. How is the word ‘baths’ to be interpreted ? 
Descriptive adjective there is none. The Act does not say 
‘public’ baths; nor does it necessarily imply that ‘ horses’ 
shall mean only horses let out for hire. Asimilar question was 
raised in the case of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. 
Bingham, which, however, had reference to section 14 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1863—an enactment providing that, 
where the company supplies water by measure, it may let toa 
consumer a meter for such remuneration as may be agreed upon. 
Mr. Justice Pearson decided in that case that a consumer taking 
water for a fixed bath in his private house was bound, at his 
own expense, to measure the water so used, and to record from 
time to time the amount taken. (See also The Sheffield Water- 
Works Company v. Carter.) Somewhat more in point, however, 
is Weaver v. Corporation of Cardiff, in which the argument turned 
on the words ‘ water for baths, wash-houses, or public purposes.’ 
Mr. Justice Field considered that ‘ baths’ must, with reference 
to the context, be taken to mean a public establishment of baths, 
and that ‘ public purposes’ should be read as meaning other 
public purposes. His Lordship distinguished the case from 
Sheffield v. Bingham on the ground that the words of the Special 
Act in that instance were different. So, too, in the case of 
Lambeth, it will be noticed that the words are differently 
ordered ; and there seems to be slenderer ground for contending 
that ‘ baths’ in the Lambeth Act must necessarily mean baths 
in a public establishment. The various Special Acts may be 
variously interpreted ; and, meanwhile, the extra rate for baths, 
paid without protest in most instances, means a special income 
of many thousands a year to the companies and corporations.” 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS AND THE PRICE OF COAL. 





By Norton H. Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.CE., F.C.8. 


For many years past the policy pursued by gas engineers and 
managers of gas-works has been one of advance and retrench- 
ment. They have worked with one end in view; and that has 
been “cheap gas.” They have designed improved methods of 
dealing with the coal in the first place, in order to ensure its 
distillation under the conditions most favourable for producing 
the largest possible quantity, and the highest quality of gas; 
and having generated this product, have followed it through 
the operations of condensation, washing, purification, storing, 
and distribution, right up to the consumer’s meter—searching 
carefully for economy or for improvement at every step. As 
indirectly helping to the same end, they have sought to improve 
the markets for their residuals, and have taken up the breaking 
of coke, the distillation of tar, and the manufacture of sul- 
phate of ammonia. The primary object in view has not been 
the increase of profits. Outsiders who do not understand the 
working of gas undertakings might well suppose that the only 
goal was that of larger dividends for the shareholders. Some 
gas undertakings are only entitled to fixed rates of dividend, 
and therefore gain no direct benefit from these endeavours; 
while others, working under the sliding scale, obtain a direct 
advantage to a small extent, in being entitled to divide an 
additional unit per cent. of interest for every 4d. reduction in 
price. But even under the regulations of the sliding scale, it 
has not been so much a question of increased profit as of 
popularizing the use of gas, finding fresh outlets for its consump- 
tion, and leading to the establishment of a large and steady 
trade, that would enhance the stability of the undertaking and 
the security of the capital invested. 

If these ideas are anything beyond a chimera, and if the 
object that has claimed attention for so many years is a sub- 
stantial one, and not merely a will-o’-th’-wisp, then it follows 
that the state of affairs prevailing in the coal market, considered 
in connection with the events that have led up to it, is a terrible 
check that bodes ill for the future of the gas industry. The 
much-belauded reduction of leakage, the economy in purifica- 
tion, and the saving in the retort-house are all like straws 
before the wind, as compared with the recent advances in the 
cost of coal; and the economies of the last quarter of a 
century are to go, not to the consumers or shareholders, but 
into the pockets of persons interested in the coal trade. I say 
this advisedly. If gas had remained at 5s. or 6s. per 1000 
cubic feet, the demand for it, and consequently the demand for 
gas coals, would not have amounted to one-half of the present 
consumption. But for the existence of such a large demand, 
it would be impossible to cut such discreditable antics as are 
now to be seen in the coal trade; and thus the exertions of gas 
engineers and managers have been so far perverted, as to go to 
form a rod for their own backs. 

We know very well the position that will be taken up by the 
sellers of coal, when confronted with considerations such as 
the above. ‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t me; it was the other boy,” 
is an excuse that commences at an early period in our educa- 
tional training, and is frequently found convenient in after-life ; 
and in this case, “the other boy” is the miners’ delegate. 
During the last six years, it is admitted that the miner has 
received an addition of 40 per cent. to his wages. At the out- 
side, this does not represent so much as 2s. per ton of coal. 
The wages agitation has formed a convenient bogey for extor- 
tion. With every increase to the miner, an addition of several 
fold has been made to the consumer. If the miner received 
6d., coal has been raised from 1s. 6d. to 3s. per ton; and the 
increase said to be necessitated by the rise in wages approaches 
towards double the total sum disbursed under that item. It does 
not appear that the acceptance of a reduction in wages by the 
miner would be any guarantee for coal at a fair price. 

A common fallacy is the idea that, after all, the price of coal 
is not a very important question in relation to the finances of 
gas companies, because a large proportion of it is recovered by 
the sale of residuals. This is quite a mistake; the only 
residual that is affected by the price of coal is coke. For every 
ton of coal carbonized, about half a ton of coke remains for sale ; 
and it would be putting the case too favourably to say that the 
price of coke followed closely on that of coal. With coals at 
16s. per ton, coke will realize about 12s.; and with coals at 24s., 
it will perhaps fetch as much as 18s. In the first case, it 
returns 6s.; in the second, gs. Out of the 8s. extra for coal, 
therefore, only 3s. is returned; and in actual practice, only 
about one-fourth of the increased price is recouped by the 
residuals. An increase of 6s. per ton in the net cost of coal 
means an additional charge of about 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas, which is equivalent to a very large portion of the profits— 
in some cases, to the whole. This is sufficient to show that the 
importance of the price of coal, in relation to the prosperity of 
gas undertakings, has not been overstated. 

The position of gas companies as consumers of coal, has 
occupied a prominent place in the considerations of miners, 
labour agitators, and those who are in a position to influence 
the selling price. The first article in the creed of such persons 
is the proverb, “ One man’s necessity is another man’s oppor- 





tunity ;” and the facts that gas must be supplied to everybody 
who demands it, under penalties relating both to quality and 
to quantity, and that this cannot be done without a supply of 
the proper kind of coal, have led to the marking of gas under- 
takings as fair game for plunder. To sell gas coal cheaply, is 
looked upon as a blunder worse than a crime. To buy coal 
cheaply is not much better; and the person who does so, is 
regarded as deserving of no consideration. The gas companies 
must have the coal; and where the extra cost is to come from, 
is a matter that is disposed of in a very loose way. Sometimes 
the convenient myth of exorbitant profits is trotted out, just as 
if the earnings could be depleted to the extent of 8d. or 9d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas, and yet leave a remainder equal to 
a fair dividend. In the event of this source failing, it is hinted 
that the consumers should pay more for their gas. 

The coal supplies for gas undertakings have always been 
independent purchases in the open market. They have made 
no attempt, either individually or in combination, to control 
prices; and the worst that has been done is the inviting of 
competing tenders. If at any time the coal has been secured 
at less than a fair price—that is, at a figure too low to admit of 
both a fair wage and a fair profit—the fault does not rest with 
the buyers, nor is the transaction of their seeking. But there 
must be a limit to this forcing of prices by sellers; and the 
events of the last few months tend to show that such limit is 
likely to be reached. Not only so, but coalowners and miners 
stand confessedly unable to devise any arrangement that will 
admit of a reliable and reasonable coal supply. If the question 
of price was not of moment, the irregularity in delivery, the 
holding back of promised supplies in the hope of disposing of 
them to greater advantage elsewhere, the repudiation of con- 
tract responsibilities while yet holding a large stock in hand, 
and the inferior qualities of coal that are being supplied, are 
matters that claim serious consideration on their own account. 
The losses now being suffered by gas undertakings extend 
beyond the actual additional cost of coal. 

But what is a “ fair” price? No one wants to see the miner 
ground down to a mere living wage, or the owner receiving less 
than a fair business rate of profit, equal to that earned in other 
branches of commercial enterprise. What is the lowest price 
that will admit of both reasonably good wages and profits? 
Sir G. Elliot has answered the question for us. In the course 
of his well-known consolidation scheme, he mentions 7s. 11d. 
per ton as a sum that complies with those conditions. No one 
has complained that this estimate is too low—indeed, some 
have thought that it isexcessive. Then the question of the day, 
for gas undertakings, is this: If 8s. per ton is a fair price at the 
pit, why are we called upon to pay 12s.to 15s.? They are 
entitled to a square answer. The side issue, of who appro- 
priates the extra 50 to 100 per cent. profit, is also interesting. 
The next thing to find out is whether this heavy tax on coal is 
a matter that must be endured, or if it can be cured. The 
aggregate coal bill of the gas undertakings throughout the 
United Kingdom must amount to an enormous sum; and when 
a large percentage of it is called in question, neither trouble nor 
expense should be spared in probing the matter to the bottom. 
Some time since there was reason to believe that, owing to the 
operations of speculators, gas companies did not receive a fair 
price for one of their residuals—sulphate of ammonia; and 
an Association of Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturers was 
established, which still exists. If the price of sulphate is a 
matter worthy the attention of a society (and those who have 
read the reports issued a short time since, must admit that the 
Sulphate Manufacturers’ Association has justified its existence), 
surely there is room for some combined action in respect to 
this most important matter of our future coal supply. 

Any combination formed with a view of beating down profits 
and wages below a fair and reasonable rate, would be an ini- 
quitous thing; but under the present circumstances of exor- 
bitant prices and uncertain supply, combined action is not 
only perfectly justifiable, but urgently called for. Attention 
might first be directed to the possibilities of future supplies of 
coal on fair terms. If, on inquiry, it should turn out that 
there is no remedy for the present state of affairs, then inves- 
tigation should be pushed in two directions. The first is the 
possibility of obtaining coal supplies from our colonies, or from 
foreign countries; and the second, the encouragement and 
development of means of dispensing with coal—such as those 
generally known as oil-gas and water-gas processes. Some of 
our Associations would do well to take the question in hand. 

Looking at the magnitude of the interests involved, I have 
been surprised that this question has not excited more public 
attention amongst gas interests; but the silence may be 
accounted for in two ways. No one believed that the dispute 
would be maintained for so long a period; and we have all 
been looking, week by week, for a satisfactory settlement. 
Another reason is that many other industries are in much the 
same position as gas companies, of being compelled to hand 
over more than their total earnings for the aggrandisement of 
coal speculators, Some are able to cease working altogether, 
and thus avoid losing money; but that is a very dubious 
advantage. Possibly therefore the combination above hinted at 
might be extended to include all users of coal. The interfer- 
ence of legislative or other influence with private enterprise, 1s 
only to be resorted to in extreme cases; and the state of the 
coal trade has already reached that stage, So it will be well 
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for gas undertakings to see what can be done, before depleting 
their reserve funds, or straining relations with their customers 
by raising the price of gas. Nor would such outside pressure 
be altogether a new thing, for surely the regular supply of coal 
at fair prices is a matter of as much importance in regard to 
the well-being of the public, as gas or water supply, and many 
other things that now come under government regulation. 


<< 
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TECHNICAL INDEXING. 








By Alex. M’l. Cleland, of Liverpool. 


When the members of the Incorporated Gas Institute 
received their copies of the “Transactions” for the current 
year, and discovered that they contained a “ Subject-Matter 
Index,” they naturally rejoiced that, at length, there were signs 
that a much-neglected branch of technical literature was about 
to be dealt with in a proper manner. Possibly there were 
regrets that the Publication Committees of 1892-3 and 1893-4 
had not been able to labour in a wider field, and embrace in 
their index the ‘“ Transactions” of societies other than The 
Gas Institute; but thanks, no doubt, were inwardly awarded to 
the Committees for what they had already done, and hopes 
expressed that their future efforts would be on a more liberal 
scale. A technical index, even if its boundaries be somewhat 
narrow, is one of the greatest boons to modern scientific 
inquirers—economizing time, reducing labour, and often pre- 
venting useless repetitive work. None consulted the few pages 
at the end of the “ Transactions’ for 1893 with more implicit 
trust than the writer, who hoped to find in them many short 
cuts to knowledge, royal roads to information, concerning 
matters connected with the manufacture of gas. Alas! for 
human confidence. The guides were untrustworthy; the roads 
misleading. 

Without hesitation, it will be granted that, whatever an 
index, great or small, ought or ought not to be, it certainly 
should be accurate. It may fall short of what its editors desire ; 
its scope may not be wide enough; but its accuracy must be 
beyond all question. Unfortunately, the first index for which 
the Publication Committees have made themselves responsible 
is sadly wanting in this primary and most essential character- 
istic. Take a few instances, out of many, of want of accuracy : 
Under the heading ‘‘ Administration of Gas-Works,” appears a 
paper which, the index says, ought to be found in the 
‘Transactions’ for 1880, but which the writer cannot find in 
his copy. The same remark applies to one of the papers 
scheduled under “ Hydraulic Main;” and under the same 
heading Mr. D. Ford Goddard is credited with a recent paper 
which was, as a matter of fact, prepared and delivered by Mr. 
C.Gandon. After ‘“‘ Rules,” a note in brackets tells us to ‘‘ See 
also Gas Balance,” though it is difficult to see the connection. 
Again, in no less than four places are papers referred to the 
right years, but to the wrong pages of the “‘ Transactions ” of 
those years. 

Lest, however, the charge of hypercriticism should be brought 
against the writer, and in answer to a possible demurrer that 
he is visiting the sins of the printer upon the heads of the Com- 
mittee and its courteous Chairman, note the following: Under 
‘‘Ammonia” is scheduled a paper on the “ Manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid ;” and among the curious jumble covered by 
“Coals,” we discover a paper giving an account of an early 
attempt at carbonizing by means of inclined retorts. Under 
“Condensation” appears a paper which is, in reality, a de- 
scription of a new form of anti-dip and tar-arrester. Again, we 
find the unfortunate printer (if he be the guilty party) has occa- 
sionally transposed the dates of papers, as, for instance, in 
dealing with ‘‘Gas-Engines.” But the want of accuracy is not 
the only fault, though the most serious one, to be brought 
against this index. Its full title is ‘* A Subject-Matter Index of 
the Communications,” &c., read before the ‘“ Gas Institute from 
1865 to 1893, inclusive, compiled by the Publication Committees 
1892-3 and 1893-4,” and guaranteed by the name of a Chairman 
who is certainly not unknown in the gas world. Now, a subject- 
matter index of the ‘‘Transactions” of any society is under- 
stood to be an index in which papers, &c., are arranged, not 
merely according to their dates, or titles, or names, but one in 
which each paper, communication, or note, has been examined in 
detail, and scheduled possibly under three or four headings. 

It is but fair to state that the above sketch of an indeal index 
has been partially carried out by the Publication Committee, 
but in far too minor a degree, considering that the work is the 
outcome of the efforts of a quartette of gentlemen for a period of 
over twelve months. The process of subdivision has not been 
carried nearly far enough. Take one or two instances: We find 
only four papers under the heading of ‘‘ Coke.” Asa matter of 
fact, this list should also include three papers which are scheduled 
under “ Residuals.” Again, ‘“ Management” could justly claim 
one of the papers which appears under “ Coals,” and two which 
are found under ‘“Exhausters.” Take again the decidedly 

up-to-date ” subject of “* Water Gas.” Surely the meagre list 
of two papers under this heading might legitimately be extended 
So as to include one from “ Gas-Engines,” and a couple at 
least from “ Carburetting Gas.” 

; Some of the headings also are far too generic—as, for instance, 
he heterogeneous collection of geology, mining, calorimetry, 





storeage, carbonization, finance, &c., &c., for which “ Coals” 
is responsible. The same objection applies to the greater sub- 
ject of “ Purification.” Are not the papers grouped under this 
heading worthy of greater subdivision than has been meted 
out to them ? 

But if subdivision is meagre in many cases, it is altogether 
lacking in one important branch. Under “Inaugural Ad- 
dresses,” we find a bald list of names, dates, pages, and nothing 
more. Now these addresses frequently contain the very cream 
—the pith and marrow—of the experience and refined thought 
of some of the most eminent men in the profession. Occasion- 
ally an address is nothing more than a résumé of the work and 
progress of the past year; but more often than not the Presi- 
dent-Elect allows the light of his intelligence to play upon one 
particular subject, and places on record information the value 
of which can hardly be over-estimated. Take only a couple of 
examples: The address of Mr. Denny Lane for the current 
year is a most thoughtful inquiry into the comparative cost of 
generating light from coal gas and electricity, and one that will 
be appealed to for some years to come. Why not schedule 
this under ‘‘ Combustion of Gas” and “ Electricity and Gas” ? 
Again, Mr. W. A. Valon’s address of 1892 contains much valu- 
able information on “oxygen,” “oil gas,” and “labour,” and 
is worthy of being referred to in the index under the corre- 
sponding headings. 

But, it may be asked, why attack in such detail matter con- 
tained in a poor sixteen or seventeen pages? Certainly not 
from any animosity towards the Publication Committee, who 
deserve sincerest thanks for their efforts, which, it must always 
be remembered, are purely voluntary. The severe criticism 
contained in the previous sentences is prompted entirely by the 
conviction that the index under review is but a tentative one, 
and will be followed by a much larger and more comprehensive 
work at some later date. Therefore it is necessary to nip youth- 
ful errors in the bud, lest they should increase, and grow too large 
to be dealt with in age. 

Year by year the need of a thorough system of technical 
indexing is becoming more and more pressing. It is felt on 
all sides that the increasing bulk of technical literature is grow- 
ing more and more unwieldy. Just glance for a moment at the 
periodicals, &c., devoted mainly, or in part, to the interests of 
gas manufacture. England has five, France seven, Germany 
four, America three, Austria three. Add to these the eleven 
societies all directly connected with gas manufacture and engi- 
neering, with which our’own country is blest—not to mention 
those of other countries; and we see at once what a stupendous 
task the original investigator has before him when he wishes to 
ascertain what has already been accomplished in the line of 
his particular inquiry. 

It may still further be argued that a good weekly periodical, 
such as the JourNAL oF Gas LIGHTING, always reports what- 
ever of interest takes place in the gas world. This is perfectly 
correct, so far as it goes; but very frequently considerations of 
space deter even the Journat from reporting in full; and, 
besides, none but those who have tried it know the weary 
labour of plodding through two or three ponderous volumes in 
search of matter the whereabouts of which a well-compiled 
index would indicate at once. 

A brave attempt was made by Mr. W. R. Chester, in his 
recently published “ Bibliography of Coal Gas,” to meet, in 
some degree, the want of a suitable index. But his work, being 
that of one man, and possibly involving a financial loss, is 
necessarily incomplete, and already calls for a revised and 
supplemented edition. The problem is not one that can be 
attacked by a private individual. Bodies of individuals with 
ample funds at their disposal—societies such as The Gas 
Institute or the Institution of Gas Engineers (may they soon be 
united, if only to avoid confusion of title)—are the only means 
through which the much-needed reform can come. 

Meanwhile, until it is possible to purchase, at the cost of a 
guinea, or even a couple of guineas, a thoroughly reliable “Sub- 
ject-Matter Index,” or “ Bibliography,” of all matters connected, 
directly or indirectly, with gas manufacture or engineering, 
individual workers must be content to compile their own 
‘‘index,” and make it as complete as time and opportunity will 
permit. This has been the writer’s plan for some years past. 
But it is a plan that is full of defects—partly due to want of 
leisure, partly to risk of error, and partly to the personal ele- 
ment that enters so largely into such “home-made” indexes. 

In conclusion, the writer begs to express a hope that the fore- 
going remarks may lead Publication Committees of the Gas 
Institute or other kindred societies, to combine their efforts, 
and speedily produce an index which shall embrace the three- 
fold characteristics of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness. 
The cost might be great, and the profits 7i/. But the gas pro- 
fession at large would be the gainers; and an example would 
be set which other, and widely differing, societies would not be 
slow to follow, with the result that in a few years scientific 
inquirers would be able, by laying their hands on their book- 
shelves, to ascertain, in a few moments, the exact state of the 
literary pulse of any subject under investigation. 


ys 
> 


Alderman F.N. Haywood, the newly-elected Mayor of Accring- 
ton, was for many yearsa Director of the Accrington Gas and 
Water Company, and recently Vice-Chairman, 
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TECHNICAL RECORD. 
THE PEEBLES OIL-GAS PLANT AT ST. HELENS. 


Amid the present records of trouble in many Midland and 
Northern gas-works, caused through the disastrous coal strike, 
it is pleasant to hear of any new and successful methods being 
adopted to keep up a regular supply of gas, and to maintain the 
illuminating power. 

Mr. S, Glover, the Engineer and Manager of the St. Helens 
Corporation Gas-Works, has for some time been experimenting 
with cheap fuels, and enrichment by means of tar and oil; and, 
after a careful study of all the processes in the market, he 
decided upon erecting a Peebles oil-gas plant. The bulk of the 
gas is made from the cheapest qualities of coals, carbonized in 
the usual way by means of Q-shaped retorts, heated by gene- 
rator furnaces, and charged and drawn by means of West’s 
manual machines. Care is taken to select coals which will 
produce a large volume of gas, and a saleable coke. Good 
heats are maintained in the settings, so as to ensure the charges 
being thoroughly burned off, as the illuminating power of the 
coal gas is now quite a secondary consideration. The enrich- 
ment of the gas thus produced, up to the desired illuminating 
power, is entirely carried out by means of oil gas made on the 
Peebles process (Messrs. Young and Bell’s patents), now owned 
by the Oil-Gas Enrichment Company, of Edinburgh. 

The new plant at St. Helens consists of four settings of three 
iron retorts (though only two settings, or six retorts, are at 
present required. The whole of the four settings can, however, 
be heated from one generator furnace. After the hydraulic 
main, which is charged with oil, comes the condenser, scrubber, 
purifier, meter, sampling holders, and testing-room. The 
method of conducting the heating gas and secondary air to and 
from the settings is on an entirely new plan, devised by Messrs. 
Young and Glover; and it is answering the purpose in a most 
admirable manner, at a very small cost. 

Oil gas at the rate of 4 to 6 per cent., according to the quality 
of the coal gas, is added at the inlet to the station meters; and 
no difficulty has been experienced in getting the gases to mix 
properly. The illuminating power is easily controlled; and 
this, along with the saving in cost for enriching, and the sim- 
plicity of the whole process, are among the many advantages 
claimed for it. In addition to the large make of gas per ton of 
oil, there is recovered from the retorts a small quantity of coke, 
of very good quality, which finds a ready sale at a high price. 

The new plant was formally inspected by the Corporation 
Gas Committee on Wednesday last, and general satisfaction 
was expressed at the complete way in which the work had been 
carried out, and with the quality of the gas as supplied to the 
town since the oil plant has been started. The Committee con- 
sidered that, as the estimated economies by the adoption of the 
Peebles process are now guaranteed, it would not be necessary 
for the price of gas to be raised to meet the extra cost of pro- 
viding coals during the recent strike. 


~~ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION OF POWER FROM 
CENTRAL STATIONS. 








The concluding lecture delivered by Professor Unwin on the 
above subject at the Society of Arts (see ante, pp. 762, 803, 848, 
891) was devoted to a comparison of gas and electricity as media 
for the distribution of power. 


Dealing first with gas, the lecturer pointed out that nothing 
new or untried is involved in its distribution for power purposes. 
It has, he said, one distinctive advantage over compressed air 
or electricity—viz., that the manufacture is carried on continu- 
ously through the 24 hours; the fluctuations of demand being 
met by storeage, which is neither difficult nor expensive. There 
is no reason to think that the cost of ordinary lighting gas is so 
high as to preclude its use on a considerable scale for power 
purposes. Taking the price at from 2s. to 3s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and the consumption of a gas-engine, on an ordinarily 
varying load, at 26} cubic feet per hour per horse power, the 
cost of the power for gas, exclusive of interest on the gas- 
engine, comes to £8 to £12 per horse power per year of 3000 
working hours. But the cost at which lighting gas is sold 
includes interest on a vast network of mains and the loss due to 
leakage over an extensive area. This part of the cost is not 
fairly chargeable against gas used for power purposes. In an 
installation for the supply of power, the system of mains would 
be far simpler than in a distribution for lighting. With com- 
paratively few consumers taking relatively large quantities of 
gas ata steady rate throughout the year, all the interest and 
depreciation charges would be smaller than those incurred 
in a distribution of illuminating gas to a multitude of com- 
paratively small consumers. It appears that the cost of the 
manufacture of coal gas, including coal, wages, and petty stores, 
is about 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Probably 8d. more, making 
a total of 18d., would allow sufficient margin for profit and cost 
of distribution to power consumers in a manufacturing quarter 
not unfavourably distant from the generating works. But at 
that figure, the cost of the power would be only £6 per effective 
horse power peraunum. The charge for interest and deprecia- 





tion on the motor plant and for wages would not add to this 
more than £3; making the total cost to the consumer £9 per 
effective horse power per annum. 

The central electric lighting station at Dessau, where the 
motive power is produced from gas-engines worked with lighting 
gas, has been sufficiently successful to show that sich a method 
of obtaining power is commercially possible.* In an electric 
station gas-engines have the advantage that they can be started 
and stopped when required, and have no stand-by losses like 
those of steam-boilers. At Dessau, a large accumulator battery 
is used for storing energy when the engines sone in excess of 
the demand, and restoring it in hours of smal demand. The 
efficiency of the battery on the average of the year is 79 per 
cent. About 52 per cent. of the whole supply passes through 
the battery; so that the waste of current due to the battery is 
about 11 per cent. of the total yearly supply. The average gas 
consumption of the motors is 26} cubic feet per effective horse- 
power-hour. Motors of varying power were adopted, with an 
idea that they would best meet a varying demand. The con- 
structors of the station now think that the accumulator battery 
renders this unnecessary, and that motors of a larger and 
uniform size would be more economical. They claim, as advan- 
tages of a gas plant compared with a steam plant, that less 
space and less water are required; that there is absence of 
smoke, and no danger of explosion ; and that gas stations can be 
distributed more easily over the areato be supplied. => 

The lecturer next described briefly the system of distributing 
natural gas for heating and power purposes at Pittsburgh. He 
then passed on to deal with other supplies of gas which could, 
he said, be furnished at a cheaper rate than ordinary illumi- 
nating gas—i.c., water gas, Dowson gas, and a mixture of lighting 
gas of low power and producer gas proposed by Mr. B. H. 
Thwaite—and gave the following figures showing the density 
and calorific value of various gases :— 
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Manchester gas | a OT ee - 1°229 ie 
American gas . | 26°50 | 616 16,326 1'320 - 
London gas | 33°70 | 617 20,801 1'157 3°48 
Do. . | 30°30 633 19,199 1°240 3°35 
Pittsburgh gas. | 24°75 833 20,610 1°480 3°47 
Dowson gas. | 14°89 160 Ar 0° 240 0°32 
Water gas, un- 
carburetted . | 2° | 284 75373 
Water gas, car- . 
Peceaq. . | 42 80 | 640 13,317 | - 
Petroleum. .{| .«. | 20,363 be | 3°35 
| | 








The next matter dealt with was the flow of gas in pipes. 
Having quoted formule for lighting and Dowson gas respectively, 
the lecturer adduced the following figures, to show the power 
that can be transmitted by these agents to a distance of 5000 
feet, with an initial velocity of 45 feet per second :— 

















| | 
sas Difference 
; | Diameter Poll of Pressure Quantity | Farce 
Kind of of | Pressure, Producing | of Gas, | Davee 
Gas. Anal jin Pounds per in  secil of i is, Reta Transmitted. 

4 | Square Inch, Water. | 
| 6 15°59 24°6 31,800 | 1,200 
* tags 12 15‘12 14°4 127,200 4,190 
Lighting | 24 14°00 5°5 509,000 | 19,210 
36 14°84 3°9 1,145,000 | 43,200 
( 6 volt 554 31,800 353 
| 12 15°64 26°0 127,000 1,413 
Dowson ‘|| 24 15‘15 12°4 509,000 5655 
| 36 15°00 8°3 1,145,000 12,722 





Professor Unwin passed on to consider the subject of the 
electrical transmission of power, the practicability and probable 
commercial importance of which had, he said, been indicated 
by the late Sir William Siemens in 1877, in the course of his 
address to the Iron and Steel Institute. Later, in 1883, he 
delivered a lecture on the subject at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. At that time he was not able to describe, as prac- 
tically working transmissions, much more than the Lichterfelde 
and Portrush railways. Two years ago, Mr. Gisbert Kapp gave 
before the Society of Arts some interesting lectures on the electric 
transmission of power; but he described only a single case of 
any magnitude then in operation—viz., the installation at 
Schaffhausen, where about 500-horse power was being electric- 
ally transmitted across the river. Since then, however, the 
striking Frankfort-Lauffen experiment has been carried out, and 
power transmitted successfully, and without more than about 
25 per cent. loss, a distance of 108 miles. The lecturer then 
went on to say: : 

No doubt « transmission of power to great distances 
is possible by more than one method. It is a condition in such 
a case that a very high tension—z0,000 to 40,000 volts or more— 
should be used, or the cost isexcessive. That such currents will 
be used seems likely; but this can hardly yet be reckoned as 
accomplished, at least, on a large scale, and with commercial 





* Professor Unwin gave a few particulars in regard to this installation, 
which has been fully described in the JOURNAL, (See Vol, LIX., pp. 2%) 67) 
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success. In a great deal that has been said about the elec- 
trical distribution of power, one thing has been forgotten. It 
is, that there have always been means of transmitting power to 
considerable distances; and if such transmissions are rare, it 
is not because they would fail mechanically, but because the 
cost of transmission is too great for profitable application of the 
power. Motive power was transmitted four miles by compressed 
air in 1861, before electric transmission was thought of, If 
electrical transmission is to play an important part, it will only 
be when it can be carried out so cheaply that the power can 
be supplied to consumers at a lower rate than they can manu- 
facture it for themselves. 

In the distribution of electrical energy from central stations 
for lighting purposes, a great deal has already been accom- 
plished. Financially, electric lighting operations appear also 
to be succeeding, though it is too early to estimate the measure 
of their success. But a higher price will be paid for energy for 
iighting than for energy required for power. In towns like 
Geneva, where electricity can be generated by cheap water 
power, and where gas costs 7s. per 1000 cubic feet, the success 
of electric lighting is assured. In other cases, the great conve- 
nience of the electric light will no doubt counterbalance some 
excess of cost when compared with other means of lighting. In 
another case, which is strictly a case of power distribution 
from a;central station, electrical engineers have achieved a 
remarkable success. In the United States there are now some 
4000 or 5000 miles of electric tramways, which are working with 
complete mechanical success. A case where electricity is likely 
to be used very successfully in transmitting motive power is in 
working traffic on underground and overhead railways. 

For both lighting purposes and traction, a high price can be 
paid for power. But when it is distributed for industrial pur- 
poses, the question of cost is much more important; and the 
progress of electrical methods of distribution has been much 
less rapid. Every electric lighting company would be glad to 
supply power, if only to increase the day load, and so to reduce 
the idle time of the machines; and in very few cases is power 
taken from electric-lighting mains. Mr. Shoolbred has stated 
that in Bradford a few electric motors for hoists, lathes, and 
other purposes have been fixed ; but at 6d. per unit the cost per 
effective horse power is £60 per annum (3000 hours). At that 
rate the power can hardly be used, except for occasionally worked 
orintermittent machines. Even if electricity were sold for power 
purposes at half the price charged for lighting, the cost of the 
power would be greater than that of steam or gas power. 

Very probably, in future, alternating currents will replace con- 
tinuous currents for distant transmissions. It has been decided 
to use alternating currents, simple or of two phases, for the 
transmission from Niagara to Buffalo. Alternating-current 
dynamos are free from some of the insulation difficulties which 
have to be encountered in continuous-current machines, and can 
be worked probably at tensions impossible for the latter. If 
motors for alternating currents can be made simple and self- 
starting, like continuous-current motors, then the facility of 
transforming the voltage of the current in a purely statical trans- 
former is an advantage which will give alternating currents a 
superiority in long-distance transmissions. But here, again, the 
cost of transformers is a not unimportant factor in determining 
the feasibility of a transmission. Probably it is only where water 
power is available, and in most cases only where cheap over- 
head transmission is possible, that electricity can be supplied 
at a cost permitting it to compete with other sources of power. 

The rest of the lecture was devoted to a description of various 
installations for electrical transmission of power. 





Resignation of the Water Engineer of Nottingham.—The 
water engineership of Nottingham has become vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. L, T. Godfrey Evans, who has commenced 
private practice as a consulting engineer, and to advise upon, 
and carry out, schemes of water supply, drainage, and sewerage, 
with offices in Brougham Chambers, Nottingham. 


The Covered Service Reservoirs of Naples.—In the course 
of a paper on “Covered Service Reservoirs,” read by Mr. S, 
Tomlinson, M.Inst.C.E., before the American Water-Works 
Association, he gave an interesting account of the reservoirs for 
the city of Naples, which are constructed inside the Capedimonte 
Hill; they are, in fact, 150 feet below the surface of the ground. 
This admirable situation was adopted because the hill had 
already been honeycombed for building stone, and the galleries 
left by the old miners could be enlarged without great expense. 
The low-service reservoir consists of five ovoid galleries, 
excavated parallel to each other. They measure 35°4 feet high 
and 30°3 feet wide. The depth of water is 26 feet. Three of 
the galleries are 830 feet long, while the other two are 666 feet 
long; and the total capacity of the reservoir is 211 million 
gallons. Up to5inches above the top water-line, the sides of 
the excavation were plastered with cement, varying in thickness 
from 2 inches at the bottom to 14 inches atthe top. The 
plaster consists of two layers, the under one of which is com- 
posed of two parts of puzzuolana and one part each of sand and 
lime. The finishing coat is of sand and cement in equal pro- 
portions. The basins are ventilated by shafts sunk from the 
surface, the entrances to which are covered and secured. The 
great depth below ground level at which these reservoirs are 
situated ensures that the water supply is maintained at an 
equable temperature of about 55° Fahr. all the year round. 








GAS-ENGINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





A Paper read by Mr. F. H. Shelton before the American Gaslight Associa- 
tion at Chicago, October, 1893. 


Regarding the subject of this paper, I have two convictions 
—first, that gas-engines do not occupy the position they intrin- 
sically should, as gas-consuming appliances; and, secondly, 
that this Association should have some sort of convenient 
memoranda of the engines that have appeared upon the 
market, which memoranda decidedly has not heretofore existed. 
Hence, what I am endeavouring to do in the paper herewith 
offered to you is, first, to show some figures that will make us 
realize what a small relative field gas-engines occupy, hoping 
that my comments and your discussion will induce some correc- 
tion of whatever faults now exist ; and, secondly, to give a brief 
description and illustration of every make of gas-engine that 
has commercially appeared in the United States market. 

Let me first make my path somewhat clearer by stating these 
further points: I am not going into the history of gas-engines 
in general. I refer those who care to coach up on such to the 
scant literature existing upon thesubject. Inthe United States 
I find almost nothing. There seems to have been no original 
thought on gas-engines evolved on this side of the water. 
There are no American books or treatises. The only “ native” 
articles in the gas journals worth noting are graduating theses, 
by Mr. Albert Spies and by Messrs. E. Kidwell and E. R. Keller, 
giving a detail of “Otto” tests. The balance of our gas journal 
gas-engine literature is made up of scattered copied foreign 
articles, and thinly disguised makers’ advertisements. An illus- 
trated historical “report,” even by the Franklin Institute, of Phila- 
delphia—an American institution to the core—is upon a foreign 
make. At present there is a series of articles upon ‘‘ Modern 
Gas and Oil Engines,” by Mr. Albert Spies, appearing in Cassier’s 
Magazine; but it is practically only a running description of 
miscellaneous typical domestic and foreign makes. No system 
of classification is followed; nor is any complete enumeration 
of either foreign or domestic forms professed or given. Even 
the gas man has written upon the matter perhaps more 
meagrely than upon any other subject. The New England and 
Ohio Associations have never had a gas-engine paper. The 
Western has but one (by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, in 1891), which 
was more especially a comparison of gas with steam for one 
particular application. In short, the only paper on the general 
subject that I can find in all our Associations is one by Mr. G. 
Ramsdell, 13 years ago before this Association. If you wish to 
read up on gas-engines, you will find, as far as I know, nothing 
of American origin beyond the above and a few Franklin 
Institute articles published in its Fournal. Practically you 
will have to turn to the English works. The best are: ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Gas-Engine ” and “‘ The Gas-Engine, its History 
and Practical Working,” by Dugald Clerk; ‘“‘Gas-Engines,” by 
W. Macgregor, 1885; and ‘Gas and Petroleum Engines,” by 
W. Robinson, 1890. Also “ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas.” 

I am not going into the theory of the gas-engine, nor its proper 
design. On this standpoint, those interested will find in the 
above books that theory also is expounded to one’s heart’s 
content. I am not discussing Canadian engines. I have no 
knowledge of what has or has not been done, or of what 
forms have appeared “across the line.” Iam not discussing 
essentially oil or petroleum engines, such as the Brayton or 
Priestman, which, though blending imperceptibly into gas- 
engines, are yet of no special commercial interest to sellers of 
gas. Iam not claiming particular wisdom upon the subject of 
gas-engines. I have only a general interest and knowledge 
concerning them. If the makers of gas-engines, who are best 
informed upon the subject, will not join our Associations, nor 
give us knowledge or papers upon their wares, we must get 
these ourselves as best we can; and they cannot then well 
object if they are incorrect. I am only offering you some 
gathered information and opinions; regretting, for this reason 
at least, that, not being in the gas-engine business proper, I 
cannot cover the subject as well as it might be covered. 

I am not, nor is the Company with which I am connected, in 
any way, directly or indirectly, commercially interested in the 
manufacture of, or in promoting any make of gas-engine what- 
ever. Hence whatever I may say—however correct or incorrect 
it may be as to fact or conclusion—it is at least done in sincerity, 
and without “an axe to grind.” Further, as this is purely a 
personal paper, no part of it must be construed as the United 
Gas Improvement Company’s views, or as that Company’s 
liking or disliking, indorsement or non-indorsement, of any 
particular make of engine. In view of the delicate ground that 
one treads in commenting upon, or in even describing, various 
makes of any machine, I must insist upon the above point. 
With an apology for this long preliminary, which has yet seemed 
to be best, let me get down to my direct subject. 

To verify my ideas as to how little gas-engines are used 
relatively, I sent out a number of circulars asking specific 
replies to 26 categorical questions relating tothe matter. These 
were addressed to typical men in the business—men who are 
managers of medium-sized works and upwards in all parts of 
the country, who, as a whole, know what they are talking 
about, and represent that hard-working and progressive force 
in the business, A very gratifying number of replies were 
received; and I think I am right in taking the figures and 
ideas so gathered as a fair basis for conclusion. In about 
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60 cities, ranging from 8000 to 555,000, and aggregating a total 
of 4,061,000 population, I find in use only 540 engines, or but 
one to every 7500 people. The percentage of output used by 
these engines is so small that only 20 of those answering figured 
it out, or even estimated it. ‘*Too small to calculate,” one- 
tenth, or one-third, or one-half of 1 per cent., were common 
replies. Most gave figures that ranged between 1 and 3 per 
cent.; but five were over 3 per cent., and the solitary high one 
was 16 percent, The average was but 3 percent. In view of 
the fact, however, that more than half of those answering felt 
that the percentage was inappreciable, or too small to calculate, 
I personally think that the real average amount of output due 
to gas-engines is but 1 to 14 percent.; and I also think that 
the 60 cities in question are fairly representative of the matter 
throughout the country. 

There is no doubt whatever that the actual amount of gas 
used by gas-engines is a very small proportion of our output. 
The “ progressive modern gas man,” as heso likes to be styled, 
pursues burners, governors, stoves, and other details relentlessly. 
He works up an output for purposes of heating and cooking of 
10, 20, and even 50 per cent. of his business; and yet he is 
content to have gas-engines—mechanically efficient gas-con- 
suming appliances that are thoroughly tried, economical, and 
satisfactory—responsible for but a paltry fraction of his output. 
That a better showing can be made, is proved by the results 
obtained in individual places; but, on the whole, the facts are 
as I have stated. Now, should this be? Is not something 
wrong somewhere? Is it going to continue so indefinitely with 
this unsatisfactory showing ? 

The trouble may be in four different directions: (1) In the 
gas-engine as a machine. (2) In the gas-engine not being good 
compared with other motors. (3) In the makers. (4) In the 
gas man. 

(1) Do gas-engines, as machines, do theiy work, and are they all 
right in themselves? I think the general opinion is that they 
are, and that whatever fault exists is not in them. The great 
majority of replies on the point indicated that no excessive 
time or attention is requisite on the part of the user, nor other 
than the ordinary care and attention required than is given to 
any motor or other machine. Only 5 per cent. thought to the 
contrary. The repairs were almost unanimously considered 
as “reasonable,” ‘‘ moderate,” and ‘low”’—there being but 
three dissenters. It was further practically agreed that, if 
engines have any kind of decent attendance, they rarely call 
for any special time, attention, or expense on the part of the 
gas company after the first starting of them, and the under- 
standing of their working on the part of the user. In answer to 
the general direct question: “ Do they, as a rule, give satisfac- 
tion to the users?” 96 per cent. unqualifiedly answered ‘ Yes;”’ 
some adding “every time,” ‘ decidedly,” “first class,” and 
likeemphasis. The chief dissenter from this general verdict isa 
man who prides himself on operating also “the finest electric 
station west of the Mississippi.” I think we can feel that, with 
a fair make of engine and decent attendance, gas-engines will do 
the work and give satisfaction in 95 cases out of 100; and that 
whatever fault exists does not lie in the engine as a machine. 

(2) Are other motors superior? Ido not think we need con- 
sider water motors as practical competitors that amount to 
much. In the first place, they are made only in relatively small 
sizes ; secondly, in many towns they are useless, owing to lack 
of water pressure ; thirdly, the growth of the meter system acts 
against them; fourthly, small powers, where gas might feel 
their competition, will, in the judgment of the writer, be largely 
covered by small electric motors. (Note that I say small powers ; 
I will explain this later on.) While water-motors are good and 
cheap in many cases, comparing favourably with other powers 
in cost both of installing and of operation ($50 to $100 per horse 
power), yet, for reasons unnecessary to enlarge upon here, their 
use is, asa matter of fact, limited ; and to my mind they are not 
any great factor in checking the growth of gas-engines. From 
the replies that I have received on the point, I think this opinion 
is generally held. 

With regard to steam power, in factories with large power, 
where its surplus is sublet from a countershaft, with no new 
engine of any sort needed, I find rentals varying from $40 to 
$100, and a very general rate to be $75 per year per horse 
power. The average price of gas at 40 points for gas-engine 
purposes was $1°65 per 1000 cubic feet. Running 300 days at 
10 hours, and 20 to 25 feet per hour per horse power, would 
make a gas horse power cost $100 to $125 per annum, This is 
more than the cost of this form of steam power; but as a gas- 
engine in all likelihood would not need to give full power all the 
time, and hence would save gas in proportion, and as gas will 
probably be sold (as in many places it is now) for gas-engine 
purposes at considerably less than $1°65, I think we can assume 
that these costs per horse power are not far from the same. 
But as the steam user in this case does not need to invest in 
any plant, steam will have the preference. The real comparison 
should be made with a new plant, where either a small steam 
or a small gas motive-power outfit must be put in complete. 
The first question, of course, is cost; and here, unfortunately, 
we are weak. A steam engine and boiler can both, in the 
majority of cases, be put in forthe cost ofthe gas-engine. And 
yet despite this I do not fear the steam competition. The 
desirability of no fire or ashes, no boiler, no danger, no delay 
in getting up steam pressure, no running water needed, no 





engineer’s licence, less space required, no change of insurance, 
cleanliness, and other advantages, is so great that, unless a 
gas-engine costs more than a steam plant, a proper showing 
will usually secure its installation. The cost of operation of the 
two varies so greatly, in view of different prices of gas, efficiency 
of engine used, work done, cost of boiler, coal, &c., that I 
cannot attempt to go into figures, wherein one could cipher for 
aweek. I can only say that the majority of small steam plants 
work extravagantly, and require paid attendance. Moreover, 
the majority of small powers work intermittently. In most 
cases, with a low gas-rate, gas-engines needing no engineer will 
be found to be as cheap to operate as steam, and often very 
much cheaper. It is unquestionably a question of local con- 
dition. If a man is about to instal a small power plant, with 
steam versus gas in mind, I think, with the rates for gas which 
at this date most companies should be willing to make, together 
with the decided advantage of the gas-engine, that, as a rule, 
we need not fear that we can get the business. Of course, 
where a steam plant must go in, in any event—say, for heating 
—it is different; but, on the whole, and in ordinary cases, I do 
not think steam competition is the trouble with the gas-engine 
business. 

In electric motors we have the great competitor of the gas- 
engine. So much is this so that I think we may say in general 
that it is not water or steam power that we need fear, but our 
common friend and enemy electricity. The electric motor 
has as many advantages as the gas-engine. The present 
cost of installing these motors is less; and the elastic rates for 
operation have tended to enlarge their use. Their advocates 
claim as follows: They are compact, can be often placed where 
a gas-engine cannot, and can be connected or shifted more 
easily ; they require even less attention than a gas-engine, need 
no water, require no effort to start, give no odour, take up less 
room, are cleaner, sound better than the exhaust of a gas- 
engine, are “handier,” and are “up to date,” ‘ modern,” 
‘“‘ electric,” and all that. This is, in the main, undoubtedly a 
strong array of good points. Supplemented by the push of 
the competition from a score of makers, aided by questionably 
paying rates from the local electric company, they have done a 
large and growing business, and checked the use of gas-engines. 
As arule, they give satisfaction. Now, I grant allthis; but to get 
right down to the bottom of the matter, the real reason for their 
growth is, to my mind, not that (excepting in the smaller sizes) 
they are superior to gas-engines, but because of two points 
—‘push,” and lower selling prices. It does seem to me that 
both these points can be met by the gas people, if they want 
to meet them; and, understanding the real facts better, they 
will shake off the lethargy and passive acquiescence to a claimed 
superiority of the electric motor, which, it seems to me, has 
largely dominated the past. 

In the first place, gas-engines, as motors for general small 
power purposes, are as good, and have fully as many advan- 
tages, as electric motors, if we except some few special applica- 
tions, and very small sizes, such as are used in offices, &c.; I 
mean comparing sizeable power motors of 3 to 5 horse power and 
upwards. Gas-engines are compact; they can be installed 
almost and practically anywhere; they require no boiler, no 
coal, no ashes, no running water supply, no constant engineer 
or attendant; and, if of proper design and arrangement, they 
are as clean and odourless, and as quiet, as an electric motor. 
Starting need not be, and rarely is, a trouble in small sizes. In 
larger ones, “ self-starters” will cure that defect. In short, 
there is no reasonable doubt, as shown by the almost universal 
verdict in the answers received, as already stated, that gas- 
engines, as awhole, give entire satisfaction. Asfar as arguments, 
talk, or facts go, there is no reason, from this standpoint at 
least, why we should allow electric motors to take the business. 
In some minor points, these motors are slightly better; but, on 
the other hand, gas-engines have positive advantages over them. 
For instance, despite claims to the contrary, the liability to 
interruption of power-current is distinctly greater than of the 
gas supply ; and it always will be, from the very nature of the 
high-tension operation of an electric station and its exposed 
wires, compared with a gas system. I need not enlarge on this. 
The effort to keepin gas-meters to ensure an electric service 1s 
well known to us. e 

Again, there is a source of danger existing around an electric 
motor, through currents, wires, and defective or abrading of 
insulation, that does not accompany a gas-engine. It may be 
contended that gas is an explosive agent. True; but, as a 
matter of fact, I cannot learn of a solitary accident from such 
cause, in the use of gas-engines, that would offset the injury or 
deaths to the many who have touched, inadvertently, live motor 
wires. Gas-engines are not decorated with signs reading 
“ Danger,” “ Hands Off.” Ido not think that we can excuse 
lethargy on the ground that motors are generally or essentially 
better than gas-engines. Come right down to facts, and each 
one is first class—each has some slight advantages. For small 
powers, fans, office uses, and handy purposes, I think the elec- 
tric motor the better; for 3 to 5 horse power and upwards, my 
choice would be for the gas-engines—the surety of service, 
reliability, low cost of repairs, and still more the low cost of 
operation, being prominent reasons therefor. At present the 
motor leads, I think, not from superior merit, but from wide 
advertising, from “cutting” rates, from its novelty, and from 
being “ electric.” 
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But how of the future? To my mind it rests on our 
adequately covering the two points that have given electric 
motors their present position—viz., push and selling prices. 
The former rests with each individual gas man. I firmly 
believe that whether 1 to 5 or 15 to 20 per cent. (according to 
the town) of one’s output may be used for gas-engines depends 
on how the business is locally handled. As to cost, here is the 
knotty problem. Electric motors are relatively cheaper to 
make; for they have practically but one rotary movement. A 
gas-engine has that, and a reciprocating and crank action, 
several minor ones, and twice as much weight of metal. Hence 
it is not unnatural that their price should average a great deal 
more than that of electric motors. How are we to meet this ? 
First, by a considerably lower price for gas-engines than has 
prevailed heretofore. (This, I think, will come; and I take 
it up under the next heading.) Secondly, by showing 
that, excepting with cutting, and hence unstable rates, the 
actual cost of operation is not cheaper with electric motors, as 
is claimed, than with gas-engines. For instance, I am advised 
that the prevailing schedule rate for contract intermittent 
electric powers in the New York, Boston, and New England 
territory is $120 to $60 per horse power per annum for from 
1 to 10 horse power and upwards. A gas-engine, consuming at 
the rate of 20 to 25 cubic feet per hour, on $1°65 gas (an average), 
running full time, 3000 hours yearly, would only equal $100 to 
$125. It will be readily seen that, with similar intermittent 
work, the gas consumption, and hence the cost of operation 
would fall quite in the range of the electric costs; and that, with 
gas at $1, it would undoubtedly average cheaper. Moreover, 
using gas as measured costs only for the power used. The 
majority of electric motors are not on meter system, but on 
contract rates, whether or not power is used. There is no 
chance of the customer saving. Of course, the meter system 
may grow; but what isitsessence? It is the getting ona pay- 
ing basis, the measuring and selling by measure; and the usual 
result is an increase of cost to electric users in such a change. 
Of course, the great trouble, which no theory or schedule meets, 
is that of ‘cut’ rates. If money is to be lost, however, it is 
better to let the other fellow lose it. Special rates for day 
service, to utilize one’s plant in the daytime, are often quoted. 
They can as consistently and as desirably, or as undesirably, be 
made by gas companies for engines and day power purposes. 
It is a matter of judgment. 

Asa rule, I believe that, ifan electric company is charging 
paying rates, a gas-engine can be operated for less money, 
power for power, be the more reliable, and cost less for repairs. 
Many answers received support this belief; and the tendency 
also towards the raising of electric rates from old contract 
figures is dwelt upon, and is pertinent to the question of which 
will be the cheaper power. Getting the business will not be 
done by sitting still. Work only will doit. Both systems are 
here to stay; and to my mind those who put out the most 
energy will get the best of the returns. 

The tendency of gas is towards fuel and mechanical purposes. 
I think that special rates for these, to each special business, can 
be made to advantage to an extent greater than in the past. 
With gas at $1 to $1°25 per 1000 cubic feet, good engines ata 
lower price than heretofore, and the gas man as everlastingly 
sticking to it as the electric people, I distinctly and firmly believe 
that gas-engines can be made to get their half of the business. 


(To be continued.) 
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Death of Mr. G. Deighton, of Harrogate.—We regret to record 
the death, on the 7th inst., of Mr. George Deighton, the Works 
Superintendent of the Harrogate Gas Company. The deceased 
was born at Harrogate in 1824; and he first became connected 
with the Company in 1857 or 1858. Heat first worked as an 
ordinary stoker, and then assisted in main-laying and outdoor 
work, On the position of superintendent becoming vacant in 
1860, he was induced to undertake the duties; and these he 
discharged ably and faithfully up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Deighton leaves a widow, four daughters, and three sons. Two 
of the latter—Mr. William Deighton and Mr. George Deighton— 
are in the Company’s service at the present time; the former 
superintending the distribution department, and the latter assist- 
ing in the works. 

M. Bandsept’s System of Smokeless Combustion.—In the JouRNAL 
for May g last (p. 827), we described the process devised by M. 
Bandsept, of Brussels, for utilizing the heat of gas in the trans- 
mutation of the surface of metals. The inventor explained his 
system to the members of the Belgian Gas Association in a 
paper he read at their meeting at Liége in the following month; 
and his remarks excited considerable curiosity. We have 
received from the author a print of his paper, which deals 
fully with the question of the production and rational utiliza- 
tion of the intense heat of gas. M. Bandsept claims to have 
discovered a method of smokeless combustion which will have 
an important bearing upon the future of the gas industry. The 
smoke nuisance is the dread, and its abolition the dream, of 
most dwellers in towns; and any definite step in the direction 
of realizing this dream deserves recognition. Without discuss- 
ing here the merits of M. Bandsept’s process, we may say that 
sufficient interest has been shown in it in Brussels to lead to the 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Engines.—Cock, F. W. C., of Bathwick, near Bath. No. 18,513; 
Oct. 15, 1892. 

This invention refers to gas-engines so constructed that the crank 
works in a closed chamber or casing (the explosive mixture being 
slightly compressed in this chamber), in which an impulse is obtained 
at each revolution—such as is referred to in patent No. 6410, of 1891; 
or an engine in which the piston during its forward stroke compresses 
the charge within the cylinder at the forward end, corresponding to the 
closed chamber or casing aforesaid—such as patent No. 9247, of 18qr. 

In these patents, the air and gas forming the charge are drawn into 
the compression chamber or casing through ports furnished with valves 
in the chamber or casing; the valves being opened through the 
external pressure of the air and gas being superior to the pressure that 
is inside. 

In the present arrangement of engine, the inlet-ports are moved 
from the chamber itself, and placed in the cylinder, so as to be covered 
by the piston throughout the entire revolution of the crank-shaft, 
except for an extremely brief period, when the piston is close to the 
end of its return stroke. By this arrangement, the piston itself forms 
the covering valve for the inlet-ports, and defines the period and 
duration of the admission. This ensures that a more uniform charge 
shall be admitted, and that the volume shall be more positively 
determined than was possible in the former arrangement. 












































The first figure is a sectional elevation of the engine, with the piston 
at the top of its stroke (assuming the engine to be vertical) ; the second, 
an end elevation, partly in section, with the piston shown at the bottom 
of the stroke. 

The admission of gas and air is shown as through two separate ports ; 
the air being admitted by the port F, while the gas is admitted by the 
port G. These ports are of considerable width, but of little depth; 
so that the duration of their opening will be brief, as they will be 
closed, except when the piston A is at or near the extreme of its return 
stroke. The flow of the gas and air, or of the explosive mixture, may 
be controlled by any suitable device. In the case of a horizontal 
engine of the kind described in patent No. 9247 of 1891, the gas and 
air, or the explosive mixture, passes into the end of the cylinder which 
corresponds to the chamber E of the example shown in these 
illustrations. 

The following isa description of the mode of working of this engine : 
Assuming the piston A to be at the top, as in fig. 1, the air and gas 
ports are uncovered, and in free communication with the chamber E, 
in which at this time a partially vacuous condition exists. The air 
and gas thereupon rush in, to satisfy this vacuous condition. At this 
moment, also, the explosive mixture is ina compressed state above the 
piston, and is driven into the igniting-tube M, placed in the top cover 
of the cylinder B, which ignites it in the usual manner, producing the 
downward or ‘‘power”’ stroke. Almost immediately after the com- 
mencement of this downward stroke, the gas and air ports are closed 
by the descent of the piston, which then begins to slightly compress 
the gas and air mixture drawn into the chamber E below it. By the 
time the picton has completed its downward stroke, as in fig. 2, it has 
uncovered the outlet-port N ; thus allowing the products of combustion 
to escape. It has also uncovered the upper mouth Q of the passage 
L—forming the communication between the chamber E and the 
upper side of the piston. The products of combustion have, as 
regards the bulk of them, escaped through the exhaust, by reason of 
their pressure above the external atmosphere ; and, so soon as this 
escape has lowered the pressure to the condition prevailing in the 
chamber E, the mixture passes into the upper part of the cylinder, 
coming in contact with the shield or deflector O, which is carried on 
the top of the piston. This deflector prevents the passage of the 
mixture across the top of the piston, and so out by the outlet-port ; 
and it compels it to rise to the top of the cylinder, passing away from 
the exhaust-port, and enabling it to sweep round and chase before it 
the small portion of the products of combustion remaining in the 
cylinder. By this time the piston has so far advanced in its upward 
stroke as to cover the mouth of the exhaust Q. During the ascent of 





; the piston, it will be seen that the before-mentioned partially vacuous 


formation of a Company to work it. | condition in the chamber E below it is produced. 
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Gas-Producing Plant.—Newton, H. E.; communicated from R. N, 
Oakman, of Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. No. 22,174; Dec. 3, 1892, 
This invention relates to a method of manufacturing gas by ‘ heating 
two bodies of fuel in separate chambers to incandescence, by draughts 
of air drawn downward into the fuel through the open tops of the 
chambers, and by drawing off the gaseous products by an exhauster 
at the base of the chambers, to be stored for subsequent use ; then 
shutting off the air, and admitting steam, which is decomposed by its 
passage up through one body of incandescent fuel, drawing the result- 
ing impure gases and vapours therefrom, and down through the other 
body of incandescent fuel, and drawing the resulting fixed and purified 
gas off at the base thereof, by the continued operation of the exhauster. 
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Fig. 1 is a plan of the plant, with one generator and cooler in section. 
Fig. 2 is a side elevation, with a generator insection. Fig. 3 is a trans- 
verse sectional elevation of the two generators. 

At A® represent the generators, which may be enclosed in one shell, 
and have an opening at top. The generators are separated by a parti- 
tion wall, in which are openings at top, connecting the two generators, 
and passages, connecting each generator at bottom, below the grate, 
with the external air. Bt B? are coolers, connected at bottom, by means 
of a tube or passage G, with the generators below the grates. These, 
which act to cool down the gases passing away from the generators, 
act also as boilers to produce the steam for working an engine, and for 
making water gas. Each cooler is connected at top, by a pipe common 
to both, with the bottom of a washer C; and the washer is connected 
at top with an exhauster D, by which the various gases produced are 
forced to separate holders for subsequent use. The various connec- 
tions throughout the plant are provided with valves. E are steam- 
inlets to the generators below the grate; and F are steam-inlets in the 
fire-box above the grate. 

In operating the plant, the doors at the top of the generators At A2 
are both left open; the generators being charged with fuel, and ignited. 
The valves between the generators and coolers are open; and, the ex- 
hauster being started, air is drawn down through both fuel-beds, until 
the coal is well ignited and brought to incandescence. Both valves to 





the air-inlets are closed. After the coal has been brought to incan- 
descence, the top doors are closed ; and the valve to the cooler B! is 
also closed. Steam is admitted to the bottom of the generator A‘ at 
E, and is drawn up through the fuel-bed into A2, and down through the 
bed therein the resultant water gas being drawn away through the 
cooler B2, to the washer, exhauster, and holder. When the fuel-beds 
are cooled down, the valve to the cooler Bt is opened ; the top doors 
are opened ; and the coal is blasted again to the proper temperature, 
by drawing the air down through it. The valve of the cooler B? is 
now closed ; steam is admitted at the bottom of the generator A? at E; 
drawn up through A?; down through A! and the cooler B! to the 
washer, exhauster, and holder, as before—the operation being reversed 
from time to time. 

If producer gas only is wanted, then, after blasting up both fuel-beds, 
by taking air in at the top, the top doors are closed; the valve to the 
cooler B! is shut; the air-valve is opened; and steam is admitted 
into the bottom of At at G—a small quantity of steam and very little 
air. This will allow a longer run before reversing. After a suitable 
time, the air-valve is closed ; the valve to the cooler Bt is opened; the 
top doors opened, to blast up again; and steam is shut off from the 
bottom of At. The top doors are opened to admit of a down-draught 
of air, to blast up the fuel; and the run of water gas is made the other 
way—the top doors being closed, and air and steam being admitted 
into the bottom of A?. 

In this way, says the patentee, an excellent quality of water gas and 
producer gas can be made, and the fuel-bed kept in good condition. 


Pipe-Joints.—Holmes, T., and Williams, R., of Seacombe, Cheshire. 
No. 23,354; Dec. 19, 1892. 

This pipe-joint or coupling consists of flanges provided on their 
jointing faces with annular corrugations—the ridges or projecting 
rings of the one flange fitting within the annular grooves or recesses of 
the other, so that a perfectly tight, sound, and durable joint can be 
made by using only red lead or equivalent plastic packing material 
between the flanges—that is, without any solid or rigid material, in cases 
where high-pressure steam, gas, or other fluid is being conveyed by 
the pipes. 


Manufacture of Illuminating Gas from Mineral Oils.—Laing, J., 
of Newington, Edinburgh. No. 35; Jan. 2, 1893. 

This invention relates to ‘the breaking-down of oil vapours into 
permanent gas for illuminating and other purposes, by passing the oil 
vapours from a still charged with oil through a superheater, in such a 
way that only the lighter gases formed from the oil will pass into the 
superheater, and there be converted into permanent gas. By this 
means less heat will be required to be supplied to the superheater than 
if all the gases which left the still were immediately rushed through 
the superheater ; and the surplus heat from the still should be suffi- 
cient to decompose these lighter vapours into permanent gas.” 

In order to bring about this end, the patentee proposes to make the 
pipes connecting the still with the superheater of such a length, and 
keep them at such a temperature, as will condense the heavier gases, 
and allow the resulting oil to return to the still. Should water be 
present with the oil in the still, it would be vaporized, and, condensing 
before reaching the superheater, it would return to the still and 
suddenly burst into steam, which might prove dangerous. There is 
therefore a trap arranged outside the still to catch this water, and so 
prevent its re-entering the still. As the vapours which pass from the 
still come in contact with the radiant heat in the superheater, they are 
decomposed into permanent gas suitable for illuminating purposes. 
The still is charged with a quantity of oil consistent with the quantity 
of gas desired to be made; and, instead of distilling to dryness, and 
thus producing coke, which is very harmful to the plant, says the 
patentee, he prefers to leave such a consistency of bottom which on 
being run off will form a pitch of good quality when cooled. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the oil employed, the gas produced may be passed 
through scrubbers or purifiers, or it may be passed direct to the holder. 
Where it may be desirable to convert only a portion of the oil into gas, 
and to break down the remaining portion into lighter oils, by arranging 
suitable fittings the superheater can be cut off, and the oil vapours 
passed direct through a condenser, and there converted into oil. 
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In the illustration, A is the oil-still; B, the manhole; C, the exit for 
vapours; D, the superheater; E, the gas-exit going to the holders; 
F, the water-trap ; G, the condenser for the heavier vapours; H, the 
feed-pipe ; I, the residue run-off pipe id the furnace ; K, the dampers ; 
L, the superheater chamber ; M, the flue leading to N, which is the 
flue going to the chimney ; O, the connection for the oil-condenser ; 
P, the connection for oil or gas making ; and Q, the connection between 
the gas vapour condenser and the superheater. 
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Gas Motor Engines.—Abel, C. D.; communicated from the Gas 
Motoren Fabrik Deutz, of Koeln-Deutz, Germany. No. 735; 
Jan. 12, 1893. 

This invention has for its object the construction of a gas motor engine 
in such manner that, ‘‘ while capable of developing considerable power, 
it shall occupy as small a space as possible in the direction of its 
width and height, so as tobe specially applicable where the space for 
placing the engine is limited, as in the case of vehicles.” 

For this purpose, two engines are arranged in line with, and opposite 
to, each other; both piston-rods being connected to the same crank 
on the engine-shaft, which also carries a fly-wheel. A countershaft 
extending along the entire length of the two engines is geared to the 
engine-shaft by a pair of equal worm-wheels, so as to revolve at the 
same speed. The countershaft also carries at each end a centrifugal 
governor, that governs the speed of each engine. The countershaft 
drives two smaller countershafts by gearing proportioned as two to one ; 
so that the smaller countershafts are made to revolve at half the speed 
of the engine-shaft. They carry the cams that actuate the levers of 
the discharge-valves of the two cylinders. 

On the first-named countershaft are arranged cams that act upon 
the levers of the gas-admission valves. These cams are mounted on 
sleeves that slide on the countershaft, and are connected to (or formed 
in one with) the sleeves of the centrifugal governors ; so that, when the 
engines run too fast, the governors move the sleeves, in order that the 
cams may be prevented from acting upon the gas-valve levers during 
one or more strokes. 

Thesleevealso hasa neck, whichis embraced by a forked lever onashaft 
that also carries two horizontal lever-arms loaded with weights, and so 
arranged as to cause the forked lever to press upon the cam sleeve in 
the contrary direction to that in which the spring of the governor acts. 
Thus, the governor arms, being relieved of their spring pressure, 
become very sensitive, and will move the cam out of gear with the 
gas-valve lever when a comparatively low speed is exceeded. 

The loaded levers are, however, connected to a device whereby one 
or both can be raised; and thus be made to relieve the forked lever 
partially or wholly of their load, so that the governor spring can act 
either fully or partially on the governor sleeve. By this means, the 
governor will act upon the gas-valve cam only when the engine is 
running at a higher speed than before—such speed being variable, 
according as one or both levers are raised. When both loaded levers 
are allowed to act on the governor sleeve, the engine willrun at a slow 
speed ; when the one lever is raised, it will run at a medium speed ; 
and when both are raised, it will run at a fast speed. 

_In order to enable the regulation of both engines to be effected 
simultaneously from one end of the combined engines, the levers of 
each engine are connected by chains of unequal length to an overhead 
drum, on the shaft of which is fixed a pitch-wheel; and the pitch- 
wheels of the two engines are geared together by a pitch-chain. The 
one shaft carries a hand-lever, by which it (and consequently the pitch 
wheels and drums) can be simultaneously turned into three different 
positions. In the one position, both chains of each engine hang loose, so 
as to allow both pairs of weighted levers to act upon the governor 
sleeves ; on moving the hand-lever into the second position, the two 
chains having the least amount of slack will be wound on their drums, 
and thus raise the two corresponding weighted levers; while on moving 
the hand-lever into the third position, the other two weighted levers 
are also raised. 
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_Embezzlement by a Water-Works Cashier.—Yesterday week, 
Edward Reddish, chief clerk and cashier in the Water Department of 
the Warrington Corporation, was charged before the Magistrates with 
embezzling £80, the money of the Corporation. Prisoner, it was 
Stated, was for 17 years in the service of the Water Company, and 
since 1883 had filled the position of cashier. The water-works were 
acquired by the Corporation in 1891; one of the conditions of the 
purchase being that the officials of the Company should be kept in 
the employ of the Corporation for two years. Since the purchase, 
Prisoner’s salary had been increased from £143 to £156. The two 
years expired in October last ; and the Town Clerk remarked that, 
by a strange fatality, the prisoner’s defalcations were discovered and 
he was suspended on the first day that he came under the independent 
control of the Corporation. It was stated that there was no falsifica- 
tion of the books; and the Corporation did not press the case. On 
behalf of the prisoner, it was stated that he began to take money some 
18 months ago to meet a heavy doctor's bill, for which he was pressed. 
His wife and other members of his family had been ill; and the money 
had been used to meet the extra expense from this cause. The prisoner 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, with hard labour. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Thursday, Novy. 16. 
(Before Lords Justices LINDLEY, SMITH, and Davey.) 
Hill vy. Wallasey Local Board—Laying Mains in a Private Road. 

This was an appeal by the defendants in form from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Romer, but really from the decision of Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, who, on an interlocutory motion, restrained them from disturbing 
the soil of the plaintiff’s private road. The case afterwards came on 
for trial before Mr. Justice Romer, who, without going into the facts, 
declined to interfere with the view taken by Mr. Justice Kekewich on 
the question of law, and gave judgment for the plaintiff. The point in 
dispute was as to the right of the Local Board to lay water-pipes, 
without the consent of the plaintiff, in a part of Sea View Road, which 
he claimed to be his private road ; and Counsel for the appellants were 
content to argue the appeal on the assumption that there was no 
public right of way over the point in question, though a portion of the 
road was admittedly public. By a Private Act of 1858, incorporating 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, the Local Board were under an 
obligation to supply water to their district; and cases were cited to 
show that the private road had been decided to be a ‘‘street”’ within 
the meaning of the Public Health Act, 1875, the 54th section of which, 
they contended, authorized them to do that of which Mr. Hill com- 
plained. They, however, did not now assert the right to interfere 
without paying compensation. On behalf of the plaintiff, it was 
argued that the private portion of the road was not intended to bea 
“street ’’ within the meaning of the Act, and that, since Mr. Hill had 
taken it, he had done nothing to alter its character. 

Mr. Cozens Harpy, Q.C., and Mr. Cann appeared for the appel- 
lants ; the respondents being represented by Mr. R. NEVILLE, Q.C., 
and Mr. M’ConkEY. 

It was held (Lord Justice Smith dissenting) that the appeal must be 
allowed, with costs, and that the action ought to be dismissed, with 
costs, except so far as the costs had been increased by the Local Board 
asserting the road to be a public highway, which were to be paid by 
the Board. 
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Huddersfield Corporation Gas Supply.—In the statement of results 
obtained at the Huddersfield Corporation Gas-Works during the last 
financial year, compared with 1891-92 (as given in the JOURNAL last 
week, p. gor), the figures in regard to the amount of coal and cannel used 
were accidentally reversed. They should have been: 1891-92—Coal, 
16,417 tons ; cannel, 32,184 tons. 1892-93—Coal, 31,706 tons; cannel, 
19,864 tons. In other words, during the past year, 12,320 tons less 
cannel were used than during 1891-92; while the average quality of the 
gas supplied has, we learn, been increased by 2 candles. 

Ilkley Gas Company.—The final meeting of this Company was held 
in Leeds last Thursday. Mr. T. J. Critchley presided; and he gave 
a vésumé of the proceedings which culminated in the sale of the under- 
taking to the Ilkley Local Board. A statement of affairs presented by 
the Secretary showed that the sum of £55,000 was received as purchase- 
money, and to this had to be added £9738, the balance of revenue and 
other accounts realized, less £6326 dividend balance on capital and oppo- 
sition costs in obtaining the Bill; making (with £1082 revenue) the total 
amount to be divided £59,494. Of thissum the Directors had agreed 
to give their late Manager £1750. The shareholders decided to place 
£500 at the disposal of the Directors, out of which they are to pay 
certain compensation to the servants of the Company. It was also 
decided that the balance available for distribution should be divided 
among the shareholders in the proportion of £36 2s. 3d. for each 
original share, and £28 7s. 6d. foreach new share. Thanks were given 
to the Board for their management of the affairs of the Company, and 
for their conduct of the negotiations with the Local Board. 


Local Authorities and their Contracts.—A correspondent writes 
as follows on the above subject : ‘‘ According to Major-General Crozier 
(whose experience as a Local Government Board Inspecior, has been 
sufficiently varied to enable him to form an accurate and unbiassed 
judgment), the abolition of the ‘middleman’ in the person of the 
contractor is by no means an unmixed blessing. It is the particular 
boast of Messrs. John Burns and Co. that the London County Council 
have undertaken large works without inviting tenders or making con- 
tracts ; and it is claimed that this system is advantageous alike to the 
ratepayer and to the workman. Major-General Crozier disputes the 
accuracy of this contention—at least as regards the ratepayers. 
During the inquiry which he recently held at Wigan, respecting an 
application for additional borrowing powers for the extension of the 
es, gp gas-works [see ante, p. 904], he made some strong re- 
marks about the manner in which the accounts were presented. In 
several instances additional sums were asked for on account of exten- 
sions, the cost of which, when a similar inquiry was held twelve months 
ago, was put down at specific sums. The explanations which were 
forthcoming were not very clear; and the Inspector expressed in 
plain terms his belief that the system of carrying out public works by 
engaging men and buying material always led to trouble and con- 
fusion. A member of the Corporation had the courage to say that he 
agreed with the Inspector; but he confessed that Trades Unions were 
too strong for the Town Council to resist. The remarks of the Inspector, 
no less than the admission which they led up to, are worthy of very 
serious consideration. In the manufacturing towns of the North, the 
trades unionists have forced the Local Authorities to insert provisions 
in their contracts intended to secure the payment of wages which the 
unionists declare to be fair. In afew towns, as in Wigan, they have 
gone further, and have persuaded the Corporations to practically abolish 
the contractor. But these steps have been taken in nearly every case 
against the opinion and advice of the older and more experienced 
members of the local bodies. They are admittedly intended solely to 
benefit the men who are employed in carrying out public works. 
Whether they do this may be a moot question; but that they are to the 
positive disadvantage of all other members of the community, including 
the rest of the working men, can admit of very little doubt.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE METROPOLITAN 
WATER SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
Water Committee presented an important report on the subject of the 
water supply of the Metropolis. It set forth that, when the Com- 
mittee first had the report of the Royal Commission under considera- 
tion, they requested their Chairman (Mr. A. Bassett Hopkins) to 
prepare a memorandum on the present position of the Council in 
relation to the question of the water supply. He complied with the 
request, and presented to the Committee a paper dealing with the 
various points to which he thought attention should be directed. This 
document they had ordered to be sent to the members of the Council 
—reserving their own observations upon it for the present. They 
then reported as follows: ‘‘The Metropolis Water Act, 1892, gave 
power, inter alia, to the Council to prepare and introduce Bills relating 
to the water supply; but, pending the investigations of the Royal 
Commission, we thought it prudent to suspend action under these 
provisions. The Royal Commission having now completed their work 
and issued their report, it appears to us plain that some arrangements 
must be made without delay for the provision of an additional water 
supply ; and that the Council should be in a position to acquire such 
areas or lands as may be found to be necessary for the supply of water 
to the Metropolis. Parliamentary powers will be required for this pur- 
pose; and these should, in our opinion, in the first instance, be of a 
general character—specific and detailed plans being left for subse- 
quent preparation and submission to the Council. The desired object 
may probably most conveniently be effected by an amendment of the 
Water Act of 1892, or by a separate Bill to enable the Council to pur- 
chase land and water rights by agreement, for the purpose of supplying 
water tothe Metropolis. We therefore recommend-—-‘ That the Council 
do resolve that it is desirable for the Council to obtain powers for the 
acquisition of such areas as may be needed for the supply of water to 
the Metropolis ; and that, accordingly, the Parliamentary Committee 
be instructed to publish the necessary notices, and to prepare a Bill 
for that purpose.’ ” 

Mr. Bassett Hopkins moved that the report be received. 

Mr. Benn, on behalf of the General Purposes Committee, suggested 
the addition, after the word ‘‘ Metropolis,’’ of the words ‘together 
with power of supply.’’ He said the Committee ventured to think this 
would make the recommendation more complete. 

Mr. Bassett Hopkins acquiesced. 

Colonel HucueEs, M.P., asked if it was competent for the Council 
to take the initiative, in regard to something which must be most 
expensive, without having estimates. He said it was quite possible they 
might wish to acquire land and water rights in North Wales or Kent; 
but he did not think any power had been given to the Parliamentary 
Committee to introduce a Bill to enable the Council to become pur- 
chasers of areas to furnish water. Was this matter to go through with- 
out the usual fortnight’s notice, and be put in the vague way in which 
it was now presented, so that members did not know what they were 
voting about? It seemed to him like sending up fire-balloons to see 
how the wind blew. 

Mr. Bassetr Hopkins said he did not regard the matter as one of 
those which came under the rule as to the fortnight’s notice. 

Colonel HuGuEs pointed out that the proposal of the Committee 
might involve an expenditure of £500,000; and surely, he said, notice 
ought to be given of the discussion of such a question. He thought 
the report should have been made earlier. 

The Cuatrman (Mr. J. Hutton) remarked that the proposition did not 
pledge the Council to any definite expenditure, but merely referred 
the matter to the Parliamentary Committee; and therefore no notice 
was needed. 

Lord Farrer said they were all very much in the dark as to where 
new supplies of water were to come from. There were suggestions in 
the report of the Water Commission as to localities where water could 
be obtained and storeage reservoirs constructed. It might happen 
that during next session the Water Companies would come forward to 
acquire some of those areas; and the Council skould be beforehand in 
making themselves masters of any new sources of supply. The reso- 
lution did not pledge the Council to purchase anything. 

Dr. LonastaFF characterized the report as one of the most extra- 
ordinary ever presented. He said the Council could only obtain 
powers by specifying the areas it was proposed to acquire. Did the 
present recommendation mean that they were to acquire Wales or the 
Thames Valley ? 

Mr. BassetT Hopkins explained that it was brought forward in 
pursuance of the Water Act of 1892, which empowered the Council to 
promote Bills relating to water supply. It was impossible to bring up 
a report before, because it was provided that nothing should be done 
by the Council until the report of the Royal Commission, which was 
then sitting, was published. That report had only lately appeared ; 
and there had been barely time for the Water Committee to thoroughly 
digest all the proposals contained therein. The Council need be under 
no apprehension as to their credit being pledged without the members 
being fully consulted beforehand. The Bill would be brought up for 
consideration ; and there would be ample time for discussing it before 
the Council were pledged to a single penny of expenditure. The 
Committee proposed making the application as general as possible. 
The powers in the Act of last year were of this character ; and if they 
gave authority to the Council to introduce Bills in the most general 
form relating to the water supply of the Metropolis, this fact might be 
fairly taken as an acknowledgment on the part of Parliament of the 
principle that the Council were essentially interested in the question. 
But it required no such assurance from Parliament as that given last 
year, because the Select Committee which dealt with the Water Bills 
expressly stated in their special report, that in their opinion the 
authority for supplying water to the Metropolis should be vested in 
the London County Council. From the report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, it could be seen how necessary it was that the Council 





should have the powers sought. Without going into details respect- 
ing the terms of the report, it was apparent that there was an absolute 
necessity for some provision being made for augmenting the water 
supply of London. ‘The quantity consumed in 1891 averaged about 
182 million gallons per day ; but on the present year it had risen to 
upwards of 200 million gallons, of which a little more than 40 million 
gallons were obtained from wells in the chalk and from springs. The 
remainder was drawn principally from the Thamesand the Lea. The 
Water Companies had parliamentary power to take water from the 
Thames up to 130 million gallons per day; or, rather, they claimed 
that, for strictly speaking they had a right to only 110 million gallons. 
However, he was willing to give them credit up to the higher quantity. 
From the Lea there was an indefinite power of withdrawal—of course, 
restricted to the capacity of the river. The Companies had already 
gone to their utmost limit ; and it was thus perfectly clear that, from 
some quarter or other, application must be made for increasing 
the supply. The Council had already defined their policy in 
this matter. On the 13th of October, 1891, the Council passed 
certain resolutions after very careful consideration. On that occasion, 
Lord Farrer, in one of the ablest speeches ever delivered on the sub- 
ject inthe Council, dealt with all the considerations affecting this im- 
portant question. The Council then expressed their readiness, so far 
as their powers enabled them to do so, to undertake the duties and 
obligations conferred upon them by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons when they indicated them as the Water Authority 
for the Metropolis. They could not, however, accept the stipulation 
contained in the Committee's report, that. as a condition precedent, 
the Water Companies’ undertakings were to be bought up at what was 
considered to be a fair and reasonable price; but they expressed their 
willingness to purchase, provided a fair basis of value could be found. 
It was only consistent, in carrying out that policy, to bring forward 
a proposal such as the one now before the Council. He therefore 
urged the necessity for adopting the Committee’s recommendation. 

Mr. Lioyp remarked that he hoped the Council would set to work 
to discover other sources of supply. 

Alderman FLETCHER Mou tron said he strongly advised the Council 
to take the step suggested. They had just had the report of the 
Royal Commission; and, whether they liked it or not, that report had 
practically changed the position of the question of the London Water 
Supply. They must not go to sleep for a whole year, unless they 
were prepared to find the most favourable positions taken up by those 
who differed from them. Thus there was need for promptitude. 
Then the question arose as to the practicability of what was proposed. 
Undoubtedly, it was practicable. Under the Public Health Act, 
urban sanitary authorities had the power, subject, no doubt, to certain 
hampering conditions, to acquire land for the purpose of water supply ; 
and the Council could apply to be put in at least as favourable a 
position as these authorities. This showed that it was practicable to 
promote a Bill which would secure for the Council an important 
increase of their powers with referenceto water. If it was practicable, 
the question remained as to its wisdom. It was no secret that the 
Water Companies were going to bring forward Bills based on the 
report of the Royal Commission; and when the Council knew this, he 
thought it would be a grave omission of duty—he would not say negli- 
gence—if they at the same time did not put forth requests for new 
powers in the name of the people of London. Unless they were con- 
tent to come in a year late, they must at once give the necessary 
parliamentary notices. 

Colonel Forp submitted, as an amendment, that it should be an 
instruction to the Parliamentary Committee to consider and report as 
to the desirability of inserting a clause in the Bill empowering the 
Council, if it was deemed necessary, to provide capital for those 
Water Companies who in future might apply to Parliament for power 
to increase their capital. 

Mr. THornTon briefly seconded the amendment. 

Mr. WEsTacotTT disagreed with the proposals of the Committee ; 
saying he believed that, if their policy were embarked upon, it would 
be one of the most disastrous ever undertaken. The Council were 
going to Parliament with a Bill, without the slightest prospect of 
success. Practically, they proposed to shunt the report of the Royal 
Commission, and to ignore the existence of the Water Companies. 
Where was the new supply coming from, and how were they going 
to deliver the water? He most strongly protested against the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, which would end in a waste of £20,000 of the 
ratepayers’ money. : 

Mr. BENN said it was quite an error to suppose that the Committee 
ignored the report of the Royal Commission. Without some such 
protection as was offered by the recommendation, they would, in the 
course of a session or two, see various Companies coming along and 
seizing the very best water-bearing areas. 

The amendment was then put and lost; and the Committee's 
recommendation was thereupon adopted with Mr. Benn’s addition. 


In pursuance of the recommendation contained in the Water Com- 
mittee’s report, the following notice was published yesterday in one 
of the London daily papers: ‘‘ The London County Council (in this 
notice called ‘the Council’) intend to apply to Parliament in the 
ensuing session for leave to bring in a Bill for the purposes or some 
of the purposes hereinafter mentioned—viz.: To enable the Council 
(with a view to the future supply of water to London and the neigh- 
bourhood), to purchase by agreement, or take on lease, any lands, 
houses, and buildings or easements, and also any water-works, wells, 
waters, or rights to take, or convey, or sell water, and any rights, 
powers, and privileges of any Company formed for obtaining or 
supplying water which they may think it desirable to purchase or 
take on lease with the object aforesaid. To empower the Council to 
hold and manage any such lands, to exercise any such rights and 
powers, and from time to time to let such lands, works, or rights, or 
any of them, on lease or otherwise, and to sell or exchange any of 
such lands.. To enable the Council, upon any lands purchased 
or taken by them as aforesaid, to do all such things as may be 
necessary for carrying into effect the powers to be conferred on the 
Cov 7il by the intended Act. To enable the Council to contract with 
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any person or persons, corporation, or company as to the giving 
a supply of water or obtaining a supply of water. To enable the 
Council to sell and supply water for public and private purposes 
within the Administrative County of London and the neighbourhood 
thereof. To amend and extend any of the provisions of the London 
Water Act, 1892.”’ 


The following is the text of the Memorandum already referred to :— 


In view of the publication of the report of the Royal Commission on 
the Water Supply of the Metropolis, the Committee have asked me to 
furnish some notes on the present position of the Council, as repre- 
sented in the first instance by the Committee, on the general question, 
and also on the alternative lines of action for the immediate future, 
between which the Council may have to choose. It is no part of my 
duty here to criticize the report, or to call in question any of the con- 
clusions or suggestions contained in it. On the contrary, I understand 
that I am to take the report, so far as it goes, as a basis for considera- 
tion. But to confine our attention exclusively to it, to leave out of 
account the essential branches of the subject with which it avowedly 
does not deal, would obviously render any observations on the question 
of policy so partial as to be useless. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize this point of the comparative 
narrowness of scope of the inquiry which has just been completed. 
People who do not carefully keep in view the exact reference to the 
Royal Commission are apt to regard their report as the outcome of an 
all-embracing investigation of the general subject. Such an idea may 
produce very mischievous consequences, and may grievously hamper 
the Council in any action which it may desire to take ; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Council and the public should have pointed 
out to them, as plainly and as frequently as may be needed, how far that 
notion is from the fact. The Committee are, of course, aware of this : 
but I will venture to remind them shortly of the departments of inquiry 
which are left untouched by the Commission. 

The duty of the Commissioners, in brief, was to find out whether the 
present sources of supply are adequate in quantity and quality ; and, 
if not, whether such supply can be obtained without going outside the 
watersheds of the Thames and Lea. To these questions they have 
given answers more or less definite. They find that the water, as at 
present supplied, is of a very high standard of excellence and of purity ; 
and they anticipate that it can continue to be used without danger, 
provided that there is adequate storeage and efficient filtration. As to 
quantity, they show that a very large addition to the present powers 
of supply of the Companies will be needed, in order to meet the 
requirements of the next 40 years; but they find that the means of 
satisfying those requirements exist within the watersheds of the Thames 
and Lea, and can be made available by means of storeage reservoirs, 
increased abstraction of water from the rivers, and the sinking of wells 
in the chalk. They add certain important recommendations for the 
prevention of pollution of the rivers, and for ensuring proper filtration 
of water after abstraction. 

It is at once clear that, even within the limits of the report itself, 
there are some points of great moment that require to be dealt with 
before the County Council can form a comprehensive policy. To 
begin with, the reference to the Commission contained no limitation 
as to the period of time to be considered in connection with the future 
supply of the Metropolis, and no instruction on the subject; and the 
Commissioners have restricted their forecast to a term of 40 years. 
This is, after all, but a short period in the history of a vast and ever- 
growing population; and the Council may reasonably feel anything 
but safe in confining their attention to its needs. If we assume the 
adoption and carrying out of the suggestion of the Commission, the 
capacity for supply of the Thames and Lea watersheds may be 
expected to have reached, or nearly reached, their limit about the year 
1931. It will then be impossible to further delay having recourse 
to some outside source. Upon this point the report is silent. The 
suggestion, I suppose, is that is the concern of the future generation. 
But when we consider that the various gathering-grounds of the 
country are already being rapidly taken possession of by other muni- 
cipalities, that already several of the very best of these grounds have 
gone elsewhere, and others are likely to follow them—the provincial 
towns, moreover, making provision for a far longer period than 40 years 
—we cannot ignore the danger that our successors (including vast 
numbers of persons already living) may possibly in 1931 find no ade- 
quate and suitable source of additional supply left for them, unless 
perhaps under difficulties, and a cost fearfully out of proportion to 
what would have to be incurred now. A further subject which the 
Commissioners did not regard as falling within their province is that 
of cost. While they view with favour the proposed system of storeage 
reservoirs of Messrs. Hunter and Fraser, they did not investigate or 
offer any opinion on the estimates submitted by those gentlemen. A 
thorough inquiry into, and checking of, those estimates would probably 
be a matter of considerable difficulty ; but it is plainly a condition 
precedent to the carrying out of the scheme. 

The most important subjects outside the scope of the Commission, 
but forming indispensable elements of a water policy, are these :— 


(1) Sources of Supply Outside the Watersheds of the Thames and Lea ; their 
respective Nature, Situation, and Capacities, and the Practicability and Prob- 
able Cost of bringing their Product to London.—On this subject the Com- 
mittee and the Council are already in possession of a large body of 
information, the result of previous parliamentary and other inquiries ; 
and it is fair to say that this information is as much a part of the 
general question, and as much at the disposal of the Council, as that 
which has been elicited by the last Commission. 

(2) The Legal Position, Powers, and Duties of the Water Companies.— 
There are many legal questions of great public importance which pre- 
sent features of difficulty and doubt; and no policy of a reformed 
system of water supply would be satisfactory which left these ques- 
tions unsettled. For example, the claim of the Companies to drain 
gravel beds adjacent to the rivers, in addition to taking their full 
Statutory quantity from the river direct (this, it will be remembered, 
1s remarked upon adversely by the Commissioners, but, of course, theirs 
is not a judicial decision) ; their claim to sink wells without limit on 
land bought by them, and the supposed authority for this claim is 





the decision in the cases of Chasemore v. Richards and Acton v. Blundell ; 
their various and differing claims as to charges in matters of detail, 
such as baths, high service, &c. ; their obligations as to supply both in 
quantity and quality, and so on. 

(3) The True Value of the Properties of the Companies, and the Just Basis 
upon which any Purchase, in Whole or in Part, should rest—This question 
derives special importance from the peculiar character of the Com- 
panies’ Acts in relation to their dividends and charges to consumers, 
and from published facts of their financial history. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the estimate of their value, made in 1879, for the pur- 
pose of Lord Cross’s scheme, turns out to have been far in excess of 
that shown by their actual profits since that date. A further element 
for consideration, and a large and difficult one, is the question of the 
present condition of the Companies’ works and plant, and the possi- 
bility and expense of adapting it to whatever extended system of 
supply may be projected. 

(4) The Great Question of the Future Water Authority for the Metropolis. 
—Seeing, then, that all these vital points are outside the report of the 
Commission, it is obviously out of the question to regard that report 
as presenting anything like an exhaustive guide for the Council as to 
its policy ; and the tendency, which is certain to show itself, to leave 
out of view those parts of the subject that are not to be found in the 
report, will require the constant vigilance of the Committee to correct 
it. Until the whole field has been well surveyed and examined, it is 
difficult to see how any sound general project can be formulated. 

It is necessary, however, at once to consider the course to be pur- 
sued at the present moment. As one consequence of the Commis- 
sioners’ report, it may be expected that Parliament will be immediately 
asked by the Companies, or by some of them, for extended powers. 
Several of them have already practically reached the limit of their 
means of supply with their present works and resources; and others 
may seek enlargement in order to forestall external interference. This 
points to a large increase in the capital of the Companies, and also in 
their power as established undertakings, and in the cost of any 
possible future purchase. The paramount necessity, however, of 
acceding to any well-grounded demand for augmented supply may 
make such a demand irresistible; and in this case the policy of the 
Council is, while not opposing the demand within the strict limits of 
what is required, to prevent its being accompanied by the incon- 
veniences just referred to. Several courses occur to me as possible ; 
but there may be others which do not present themselves to my mind. 
Or a combination of these proposals may be made. 

First, the Council, as far as it agrees to the raising of fresh capital, 
will probably insist on the more recent precedents being followed of 
its all being issued bond fide to the public, and of all premium money 
being placed to a sinking fund, unless some should be made to go to 
reduce charges to consumers. This, however, the Companies will 
doubtless agree to as now. inevitable; indeed, some provision of this 
kind will, in all probability, be inserted in their Bills. 

Secondly, the Council may ask that it should itself furnish any 
additional capital to the Companies, either by way of loan or in 
consideration of shares, or otherwise, or power of supervision or of 
representation on the directorate might be sought. Advantage could 
be taken of any new Bills to seek powers for the Council to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission as to the inspection of 
filters, &c. 

Thirdly, a ‘‘ purchase clause"’ might be inserted on the analogy of 
the Tramways Act; and perhaps this might be extended to the present 
undertakings of the Companies, as well as to the new works. 

Fourthly, the Council may ask that it should directly undertake any 
new works, and be the owner thereof—e.g., reservoirs, wells, &c.— 
supplying to the Companies any additional water they may require on 
terms and conditions to be settled. There would be little difficulty in 
raising the money for this purpose; and in carrying it out the rate- 
payers would obtain a share of the profits, and the Council would gain 
experience on a small but increasing scale of the management of a 
water supply. 

There has arisen, however, since the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission, and independently of it, an entirely new factor in the problem, 
and one that may prove a source of grave embarrassment in the carry- 
ing out of new works of the kind indicated inthe report. I refer to the 
Thames Conservancy provisions of the Council’s General Powers Act 
of this session. Those provisions, as everyone knows, give to the 
London County Council and to the Councils of four other counties 
representation on the Thames Conservancy Board. But they go 
farther than this. They direct (not merely empower) that Board to 
bring in a Bill in the session of 1894 to amend the constitution and 
powers of the Board ; and should they fail to bring in a Bill, or should 
it fail to pass into law, then the London County Council is empowered 
to introduce, in 1895 or 1896, a measure for the same purposes. It is 
easy to see here a possible ground of serious conflict and difficulty. 
No comprehensive scheme of reform of the powers of the Conservancy 
Board can well omit the question of the relations between that Board 
and the Water Companies, or any other bodies empowered to take 
large quantities of water from the river. The present Board appear 
to assume an indefinite authority to allow the Companies, by a con- 
tract and for a money payment, to abstract water. This question 
should be settled. And, obversely, any new or added powers 
of abstraction given to the Companies directly by Parliament 
would, fro tanto, narrow the field of possible jurisdiction of the 
reformed Conservancy Board. If more water is to be taken, is it to be 
paid for, and to whom, and what is to be the amount of the payment ? 
The Conservancy scheme must necessarily provide, among other things, 
for the ways and means of carrying out its extended functions ; its 
present revenues being altogether insufficient even for its existing 
duties and obligations. But precautions are needed (should it be 
decided to levy more money from the Water Companies) to prevent the 
incidence of the burden from coming upon the water consumers. 
Many other circumstances of possible conflict will suggest themselves. 
So that if, in the session of 1894, we have on the one hand a Public 
Bill, or a series of Bills for the reform of the Conservancy Board, and 
on the other a crop of Private Bills from the Companies asking for 
extended powers of supply from the Thames, the ingenuity of Parlia- 
ment may be very severely taxed to evolve a result in which the 
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public interest will be the main interest, or even to avoid incongruity 
and inconsistency. 

It remains to add a few words on the great question of the future 
Metropolitan Water Authority. This is now ripe for specific considera- 
tion ; and there appears no reason for further delaying it. It was the 
leading feature in the Bills of 1891 and 1892; and it was to aid in its 
settlement that the London Water Act of 1892 was obtained. The 
Committee purposely deferred action under this Act (except the collec- 
tion of statistical and other material) until the Royal Commission 
should report. They have reported; but, as has been seen, they do 
not touch this part of the subject. Many alternative plans have at 
different times been suggested ; but the progress of discussion and the 
growth of the idea of some form of municipalization have winnowed 
these down to very few. The project of amalgamation of the existing 
Companies may be left out of consideration. It was well discussed and 
deliberately rejected by the Council on the 13th of October, 1891. 
The idea of an independent Water Trust has been put forward in 
various forms. But, as far as I know, no plan has been evolved for 
rendering such a body directly representative, and all Bills of the 
kind have hitherto failed to satisfy the Committees of Parliament 
who have examined them. The Select Committee of 1891 gave a 
general approval to the principle of the London County Council itself 
becoming the Water Authority. This, however, was accompanied by 
the condition that the Council should be required to purchase the 
undertakings of the eight Water Companies—a condition which the 
Council declined to accept. Lastly, the Bill promoted in 1892 jointly 
by the Council and the Corporation of the City proposed a Statutory 
Committee of the Council, of whom, however, one-eighth should be 
appointed by the Corporation. This scheme also fell through, not on 
its merits, but chiefly by reason of the desirability of awaiting the 
completion of the inquiries of the Royal Commission, and the 
preparation of other materials for arriving at a decision. If the 
Committee will refer to the minutes of the Council of the 13th of 
October, 1891, they will see how far the Council has expressed its 
corporate opinion on this question. That opinion (which has never 
varied during the history of the Council) may be fairly taken, I think, 
to be this: 

(1) That the present system of supply by private Companies for 
profit should be put an end to. [It does not necessarily 
follow from this that all the Companies should be extinguished 
together. ] 

(2) That the Metropolitan Water Supply should be transferred to a 
public authority. 

(3) That the London County Council is the proper authority for the 
purpose. [This does not preclude the possibility of some 
representation being given to other authorities interested. ] 

(4) That, while the Council is willing to purchase the Companies’ 
undertakings, it will only do so on ‘fair and reasonable 
terms.” That the basis of ‘fair and reasonable terms”’ 
should be authoritatively defined and laid down, and should 
not be a question of Stock Exchange values, past dividends, or 
the paper accounts of capital paid up or expended, but should 
depend upon the true value of the respective undertakings, 
having regard to their powers and liabilities, to the condition 
of the property, and to its ability, in each case, to supply 
future wants. 


—— work at present before the Committee may then be summed up 
thus: 

(a) To deal with the report of the Royal Commission. Are the con- 
clusions therein contained as to future supply to be assumed as estab- 
lished and final? If so, or if only partly so, by whom are the new 
works to be constructed and owned, and the additional supplies distri- 
buted? Oris the report to be critically examined, and the justice of 
its conclusions called in question? Again, inasmuch as the period 
contemplated by the report extends only to 1931, is it expedient to 
insist on the consideration of a longer period? Lastly, assuming the 
correctness of the opinion that a sufficient supply for 40 years can be 
got in the manner pointed out in the report, is it advisable, neverthe- 
less, in the interests of the people of London, to disregard that fact, 
and to object to the continued use, or extended use, of a river supply ? 
Another question is, whether anything should be done by the Council 
to carry out the recommendations of the Commissioners as to preven- 
tion of pollutions, and as to the treatment of water after abstraction 
from the rivers. 

(}) To watch and deal with any Bills that may be promoted by the 
Water Companies. 

(c) To watch closely the provisions and progress of the Bill to be 
promoted by the Thames Conservancy Board ; and to read the ques- 
tion of the future constitution and powers of that Board along with 
the question of the water supply. 

(4) To complete the pending inquiry into the chalk supplies of the 
lower Thames basin. 

(e) To complete, so far as possible, the investigation of the Water 
Companies’ accounts. 

(f) To — a scheme for a Public Water Authority for the 
Metropolis; dealing at the same time, so far as practicable, with the 
question of purchase. 


ipicininea 
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The New Water Scheme for Shrewsbury.—At a private meeting 
of a Committee of the whole Borough Council of Shrewsbury last 
week, Mr. J. Barker, the Chairman of the Water Committee, explained 
the proposed scheme for supplying the town with water by gravitation 





from Church Stretton Hills, which are situate some twelve miles away.’ 


In one of the valleys there, it is intended to construct a reservoir to 
hold a supply for a population of 33,000 for 200 days, and a service 
reservoir with filter-bed is proposed at Bayston Hill, at a height of 
77 feet above the highest part of the town. To carry out thescheme, 
it may be necessary to borrow £120,000. If the money could be 
borrowed for seventy years, the practical effect would be an increase 
of the water-rate from 1s. 1d. to 1s. 6d. in the pound. The water is 
reported to be of the highest excellence, and the supply ample. It 
was decided that a meeting of the ratepayers should be convened, 
when the whole scheme will be explained by Mr. Barker. 





THE DISPUTE IN THE COAL TRADE. 


A Settlement arrived at. 

At the close of the week ending the 11th inst., to which our last 
record of the progress of the great dispute in the coal trade was 
brought up, there were very definite indications of a desire to bring 
the crisis to an end. This desire was further manifested early in the 
past week ; and, as will be seen below, it was attended by very satis- 
factory results. 

The first matter calling for notice isthe action taken by the Government 
with the view of assisting in the settlement of the differences between 
the contending parties. In the House of Commons on Monday night, 
Mr. Gladstone made the following remarks just before the rising of 
the House: ‘‘ By leave of the House, I wish to say a few words in 
regard to a subject of great public interest. The attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been seriously called to the widespread and 
disastrous effects produced by the long continuance of the unfortunate 
dispute in the coal trade, which has now entered on its sixteenth week. 
It is clear, from information which has reached the Board of Trade, 
that much misery and suffering are caused, not only to the families of 
the men directly involved, but also to many thousands of others 
not engaged in mining, whose employment has been adversely affected 
by the stoppage. The further prolongation of the dispute cannot fail 
to aggravate this suffering, especially in view of the approach of 
winter, when the greatly increased price of fuel is likely to cause dis- 
tress among the poorer classes throughout the country. Moreover, 
the Government have little doubt that the effect of the stoppage on 
industry is rapidly extending and increasing, and that, unless an early 
settlement is effected, lasting, if not permanent, injury may be done 
to the trade of the country. The Government have not, up to the 
present, considered that they could advantageously intervene in a dis- 
pute the settlement of which would far more usefully be brought about 
by the action of those concerned in it than by the good offices of 
others. But, having regard to the serious state of affairs referred to 
above, to the national importance of a speedy termination of the 
dispute, and to the fact that the conference which took place on the 
3rd and 4th of November did not result in a settlement, Her Majesty's 
Government have felt it their duty to make an effort to bring about a 
resumption of negotiations between the employers and employed, 
under conditions which they hope may lead to a satisfactory result. 
I have therefore addressed a duplicate letter on the one side to the 
employers and on the other side to the miners—that is to say, to their 
respective organizations. I will not trouble the House by reading the 
whole of the letter, but I will read the practical part of it: ‘It appears 
to them that advantage might accrue from a further discussion between 
the parties of the present position of matters under the chairmanship 
of a member of the Government, who, it is hoped, will not be unaccept- 
able to either side. Lord Rosebery has consented, at the request of his 
colleagues, to undertake the important duty which such a position 
involves. I have therefore to invite the [Miners’ or Coalowners’ | 
Federation to send representatives toa conference to be held forthwith 
under hischairmanship. In discharging this duty, it is not proposed that 
Lord Rosebery should assume the position of an arbitrator or umpire, 
or himself vote in the proceedings, but that he should confine his 
action to offering his good offices, in order to assist the parties in 
arriving between themselves at a friendly settlement of the questions 
in dispute.’ That letter, I believe, Sir, will be in the newspapers 
to-morrow morning. The matter is of such interest to members of 
the House, however, that I thought it desirable to let them know with- 
out delay ; and I trust the circumstances are such as justify the step 
which has been taken.”’ The letter referred to by the Prime Minister, 
the whole purport of which was covered by his remarks and the por- 
tion quoted, duly appeared the next morning. 

The step taken by the Government was received with very warm 
expressions of thankfulness by the men in the affected districts; and 
an opinion was generally held among them that the proposed 
conference would meet under better auspices than the last—the utmost 
confidence being felt in Lord Rosebery as mediator. The Secretary 
of the Coalowners’ Federation (Mr. T. Ratcliffe Ellis) was officially 
informed that his Lordship had fixed Friday, the 17th inst., at the 
Foreign Office, for the meeting ; and that he had suggested that each 
side should send 14 delegates. Mr. Ellis submitted Mr. Gladstone's 
letter to the Coalowners’ Emergency Committee, with the result that 
he was instructed to accept the invitation of the Government. Ata 
special conference of delegates of the Miners’ Federation, held in 
Manchester, under the presidency of Mr. S. Woods (Mr. Pickard 
being unable to attend owing to indisposition), Mr. Gladstone’s letier 
was read by Mr. T. Ashton, the Secretary. After some discussion, it was 
decided toaccept theinvitation contained init. Mr. Ashton wasinstructed 
to telegraph to this effect to Mr. Gladstone, and say that the representa- 
tives were prepared to meet as early as possible. The telegram was to be 
followed by a written reply. The reports from the districts relative 
to the owners’ proposals at the London joint meetings were laid before 
the conference. Without exception, they contained resolutions 
rejecting the proposals. A discussion on the general wages policy of 
the Federation followed, after which the conference adjourned until 
the following day. In the House of Commons, the order for resuming 
the debate (adjourned from the previous Thursday) on Sir A. Rollit’s 
motion for the appointment of a Hybrid Committee to inquire into the 
causes and consequences of the coal dispute, with the view to the 
substitution of conciliation and arbitration for strikes and lock-outs, 
was read and discharged. 

On Wednesday morning, the Miners’ Federation delegates held 
their adjourned meeting, and appointed representatives to attend the 
conference. They included the President (Mr. B. Pickard, M.P.), 
Vice-President (Mr. S. Woods, M.P.), and Secretary (Mr. T. Ashton) ; 
and the others were selected as being specially suitable, from their 
connection with the districts likely to be most affected, to take part 
in the deliberations. It was resolved that a conference of the Federa- 
tion should be held simultaneously with the meeting at the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Ellis received a communication from Somersetshire to the 
effect that at the Newbury pit all the men had returned to work at a 
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15 per cent. reduction, and that a number of colliers had gone back to 
work at the Kilmersdon and Huish collieries on the same terms. 
On the London Coal Exchange, business was again brought almost to 
a standstill, owing to the intervention of the Government; only those 
who were compelled to do so making purchases. Most of the colliery 
representatives, however, showed little desire to force sales; the orders 
already on hand being sufficient to give employment for some days. 
Buyers had the advantage where transactions were made. With little 
business doing, those in attendance had ample time for discussing the 
situation; and the general opinion seemed to be that the coming 
conference would be as fruitless of good results as the former meetings 
were, seeing that the men’s representatives avowed that no reduction 
in wages could be sanctioned. 

The joint conference of representatives of the Coalowners’ and 
Miners’ Federations took place at the Foreign Office on Friday, under 
the presidency of Lord Rosebery. The masters’ representatives were : 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Messrs. A. Hewlett, J. Knowles, R. 
Pilkington, and T. Ratcliffe Ellis; Yorkshire, Messrs. A. M. Chambers, 
J. Devonshire Ellis, D. Davy, and A. Currer Briggs; Derbyshire and 
Nottingham, Messrs. J. Jackson and Fitzherbert Wright ; Cannock 
Chase, Captain Harrison and Mr. G. P. Bidder, Q.C.; North Wales, 
Mr. H. Dennis; Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, Mr. J. Batey. 
The miners’ delegates were: Yorkshire, Messrs. Pickard, Cowey, 
Parrott, and Frith ; Lancashire, Messrs. Woods, Aspinwall, Isherwood, 
and Ashton; Staffordshire, Mr. Edwards; Derbyshire, Messrs. 
Haslam and Harvey; Cannock Chase, Mr. Stanley; Nottingham, 
Mr. Bailey ; and Somerset, Mr. Whitehouse. After a sitting extending 
over four hours and a half, it was announced that the following agree- 
ment had been arrived at :— 


(1) That a Board of Conciliation be constituted forthwith, to last for one 
year at least, consisting of an equal number of coalowners’ and miners’ repre- 
sentatives—14 of each. They shall at their first meeting endeavour to 
elect a chairman from outside; and, should they fail, will ask the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to nominate one. The chairman to have a 
casting vote. That the Board, when constituted, shall have power to 
determine from time to time the rate of wages on and from Feb. 1, 1894. 
The first meeting to be on Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1893, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. 

(2) That the men resume work at once at the old rate of wages until 
Feb. 1, 1894. It is agreed that all collieries, so far as practicable, be reopened 
for work forthwith ; and that, so far as practicable, no impediment be placed 
in the way of the return of the men to work. 


The agreement was signed on behalf of the Coalowners’ Federation 
by Mr. A. M. Chambers (Chairman) and Mr. T. Ratcliffe Ellis 
(Secretary) ; and for the Miners’ Federatior by Mr. B. Pickard and 
Mr. T. Ashton, the Chairman and Secretary. Lord Rosebery also 
signed it as Chairman, and Mr. H. Llewelyn Smith as Secretary of 
the conference. The Press Association says it appears that, before the 
result was arrived at, many proposals and counter-proposals were 
made and discussed. It is stated that one of the propositions put 
forward by the owners was that the men should return to work at a 
reduction of 1o per cent. until March, and that after that date the 
wages should be settled by a Conciliation Board. The miners’ 
representatives declined this, and insisted upon the old rate as the 
condition of their returning to work ; but they were willing to modify 
their previous terms to the extent of agreeing that any new rate 
decided by the Board of Conciliation should begin on March 1 instead 
of April 1. Eventually it was decided, as a compromise, that, in 
view of being allowed to return to work at the old rate, they would 
consent to accept a further limitation of the period to Feb. 1; and 
this was eventually agreed to. When this settlement was well within 
view, Lord Rosebery suggested that the opportunity might perhaps 
be a favourable one for deciding upon some figure as the minimum 
wage. But the coalowners did not accept this suggestion; and the 
question of the minimum was therefore left, with other points, to be 
settled by the Board of Conciliation. Mr. Pickard, in spite of his ill- 
ness, was the principal spokesman for the miners’ representatives, who 
expressed much satisfaction with the way in which he discharged that 
onerous duty. On the employers’ side, the leading spokesmen were 
Mr. A. M. Chambers and Mr. G. P. Bidder. Delegates on both sides 
referred in high terms to the impartial conduct of Lord Rosebery. 
There is telephonic communication between Lord Rosebery’s room 
at the Foreign Office and the Prime Minister’s official residence; and 
one of the first to be informed of the result of the conference was 
Mr. Gladstone, who through the day had been anxious to know how 
matters progressed. In the course of an interview at the close of the 
conference, Mr. Pickard expressed himself gratified at the termination 
of the dispute, and said the terms were such as should be satisfactory 
tothe men. Just before the rising of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Mundella announced the result of the conference, and said he was sure 
the House would rejoice at the termination of the dispute, and at the 
fact that the Speaker had consented to exercise the powers which had 
been vested in him, in case he was called upon to act. Telegrams 
from a number of colliery districts showed that the news of the settle- 
ment of the dispute was received with great satisfaction. At Alfreton, 
hundreds of colliers assembled in the streets, and raised loud cheers. 
The bells of the parish church were rung during the evening. 

A conference of the delegates of the Miners’ Federation was held on 
Saturday at the Westminster Palace Hotel. ‘The terms of the agree- 
ment arrived at at the joint conference on the preceding day were unani- 
mously approved. Votes of thanks were accorded to Lord Rosebery 
and to Mr. Pickard, M.P.; also to the Press and the public for their 
Sympathy and support. The conference was then adjourned, to meet 
again at Birmingham on the 7th prox., when the question of the con- 
struction of the Board of Conciliation will be discussed. There were 
great rejoicings throughout the mining districts on Saturday at the 
settlement of the dispute. In the Wigan and St. Helens districts, pre- 
parations were in progress at nearly all the collieries for the resumption 
of work yesterday. Notices were posted at some that the pits would 
be re-started; but in manycases it was not considered necessary to 
ive notice. Firemen and others were at work preparing the mines for 
the reception of the men; but it was considered that a week must 
elapse before all could be at work. The men employed at the Nunnery 
Colliery, Sheffield, had an interview with Mr. Emerson Bainbridge, 





the Managing Director of the Company, who, on behalf of the 
Directors, thanked the men for their peaceful attitude during the con- 
flict, and volunteered to make advances of money to those who were 
actually in need of it,in order that they might be better enabled to 
resume their employment. He also offered to provide the families with 
fuel. At a meeting held subsequently, these offers were received with 
great heartiness by the men, whom the local leaders congratulated on 
the result of the dispute. Neither side, it was said, had gained a 
victory ; but the men had maintained their former wages, and this was 
what they fought for. The conflict had shown to the great railway 
and gas companies that colliers were a power to be reckoned with; 
and the hope was expressed that, in new contracts, these companies 
would take into consideration the miners’ living wage. 

The long-continued interruption in the regular deliveries of coal to 
gas-works, owing to the dispute, produced the expected result last 
week. On Monday night, the holders at the Dukinfield Gas-Works 
contained only one day’s supply of gas ; and there was every prospect 
of the town, containing 20,000 inhabitants, being deprived of this 
source of illumination on the following night. Needless to say the Gas 
Committee were making every possible effort to procure supplies. 
Two or three weeks ago, the Committee bought 600 tons of coal at 
Birmingham ; but out of the last consignment the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company, over whose line the coal came, took 
about nine waggons to their Gorton depét. When seen by a deputation 
from the Gas Committee, the Company stated that they had power to 
do this under their Act. On Tuesday the Gas Committee of the 
Belfast Corporation gave notice that, owing to the impossibility of 
getting a sufficient supply of coal for the gas-works, they would be 
compelled to reduce the pressure on the following Thursday. For 
about 13 weeks no coals have been taken into the works under the 
ordinary contracts; all supplies having to be specially bought. The 
expense caused by lack of coal has, however, been somewhat com- 
pensated for by an extraordinary run on the stock of coke; an accu- 
mulation of 12,000 tons at the commencement of the struggle having 
been reduced to very small proportions. The availability of this fuel 
was highly appreciated by the poorer classes of consumers, especially 
as the Committee did not advance the price. On Wednesday night 
the town of Clitheroe was thrown into complete darkness, owing to 
failure of the gas supply through want of coal. The consequence 
was that all the public buildings, mills, and shops were compulsorily 
closed. There was absolutely no coal at the gas-works. On the 
following morning fresh supplies, however, came to hand, and gas 
making was resumed. Winsford, a Cheshire village, suffered from a 
similar state of things. On Thursday morning the gas consumers 
received from the Secretary to the Gas Company a post-card inform- 
ing them that the supply would be temporarily suspended, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining coal. Over and Wharton, other Cheshire 
villages, were placed in the same predicament. 

Our Bolton Correspondent writes: ‘‘It need scarcely be said that 
the news of the settlement of the coal dispute came as a great relief 
to corporation gas committees in Lancashire, as well as to the private 
gas companies. Those in charge of these works have been anxious not 
to get too much coal ahead at the high rates ruling, and at the same 
time avoid, if possible, any trouble arising from want of gas for 
illuminating purposes. At Burnley and several other places the local 
authorities curtailed the public street lighting as much as possible, so 
as not to exhaust the supply too quickly; and users were invited to be 
careful in their consumption of the gas. As showing the additional 
expense entailed upon some gas-works, it may be mentioned that the 
loss to Corporations like those of Bolton and Burnley has been about 
£500 a week. The Blackpool Corporation have been in a position 
to supply coal to the gas-works at Poulton, St. Anne’s, and Kirkham, 
in the neighbourhood of Blackpool; and but for this help these places 
would have fared badly.” 


_—~< 
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The Great Drought of 1893.—At the meeting of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, on the 15th inst. Mr. F. J. Brodie read a detailed account 
of the great drought of the present year, and its attendant meteorological 
phenomena. This drought, which prevailed over England and the 
neighbouring parts of the Continent, was exceptional, both as regards 
severity and duration. It was followed by a showery interval in July, 
and was succeeded by another spell of fine weather in August and 
September. It was due, so far as could be seen, to the almost con- 
stant prevalence of large anti-cyclonicsystems. During the four months 
there were no fewer than eight such areas over a large portion of 
the United Kingdom; their aggregate duration extending over 77 days 
out of 122 recorded. In addition to these, there were several instances 
in which the southern portions of the kingdom were influenced by 
anti-cyclones spread over from the Continent. At times the distribu- 
tion of pressure over our islands became cyclonic ; the depressions, in 
most cases, extending from the northward. But even when this 
change occurred, the tendency for fine, dry weather was so pronounced 
that the showers experienced were very local, and exceedingly slight. 
In one or two cases, definite depressions over the southern counties 
were unattended by rain or any unsettled appearance cf the sky. One 
of the most important features of the anti-cyclones was the remarkable 
manner in which they developed from areas of moderate size into 
huge systems, which frequently embraced the whole of the European 
Continent. In respect to the rainfall, the peculiar feature was its 
singularly partial character ; the examinations showing that, in nearly 
every month and every district, the rainfall in some places doubled the 
quantity in others. Taking the whole period, there was a deficiency 
in all parts of the kingdom; the only station at which the fall 
approximated the average being Glencarron, where the percentage 
reached 92. Over the southern counties of England, the fall was less 
than one-third of the average; and in London and Oxford, there was 
exactly one-quarter of the average quantity. The driest localities 
were those of the extreme south-east and south-west. The London 
record for more than 80 years past fails to show any like period at 
any time of the year with so small a rainfall as that of the present 
year. In the period under discussion, the total in London was only 
1°83 inches ; the nearest approach being 2°17 inches—October, 1879, to 
January, 1880. 
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LEEDS CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. j 


Abolition of Meter-Rents. 
At the Meeting of the Leeds City Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. T. R. Leuty) presiding—the question of abolishing gas- 
meter rents was again under consideration. 


Mr. J. F. Carter moved—‘‘ That gas-meter rents be abolished 
within the city of Leeds on and after the 1st day of January, 1894.” 
In support of the motion, he said that 49 towns in England had now 
adopted the principle which he advocated ; and it was working very 
well. He thought there was no reason why Leeds should not follow 
suit. Thecomplaint had been made that an increase in the price of gas 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet would be necessitated ; but seeing that the 
present meter-rents brought in an income of £11,000 per annum, and 
1d. per 1000 feet of gas realized £g000, the increase could not be more 
than 13d. Moreover, he maintained that a saving would be effected 
through the adoption of the system. 

Alderman Spark, in seconding the motion, said that he believed the 
meter-rents were exceedingly unjust to the working classes. Statistics 
which he had had prepared showed that the average annual gas con- 
sumption of 11,830 consumers in the city was 3000 cubic feet; of 
31,670 consumers, 6000 feet ; of 12,560 consumers, gooo feet ; of 4500 
consumers, 12,000 feet; while 13,300 consumers had larger meters, 
and would not be affected. He contended that, even if the price of 
gas was increased—and he did not see the slightest necessity why it 
should be—they ought to bein as good a position as many other towns, 
which were supplying better gas than Leeds at a lower price. By the 
abolition of the meter-rents, every one of the 11,830 consumers would 
pay 1s. 6d. less than now, according to the quantity consumed; the 
31,670 consumers would each pay Is. less; the 12,560 consumers 6d. less; 
and the 4500 persons would not be affected. And so, as there were 
about 75,000 consumers in the city, there was only a limited number 
who would pay more than at present ; and for years they had paid less 
than their proper share. Leeds, he held, was in a miserable position 
compared with towns like Birmingham and Manchester in regard to 
the price and quality of the gas. At the proper time, he should be 
prepared to move that the Council raise the quality of the gas to its 
parliamentary and legitimate standard. He hoped this meter question 
was the beginning of a splendid reform in the management of the 
gas undertaking. 

Alderman Henry complained that Alderman Spark had indicted 
the Gas Committee without giving notice, so that the defenders of 
the Committee might have come prepared to reply. He estimated 
that the coal strike would cost the city £40,000 or £50,000; and 
therefore from this cause the price of gas must be raised 5d. or 6d. 

Mr. Har anp thought the resolution should not be made operative 
for six months ; so that the Gas Committee might have anopportunity 
of formulating their views on the whole question, and putting them 
into practical shape. 

Mr. CarRTER and Alderman Spark agreed to amend the resolution to 
read that the abolition take place ‘‘on and after the 1st day of 
July, 1894.”’ 

Mr. P. DENTON believed that Alderman Henry’s suggested increase 
in the price of gas on account of the coal strike was over-estimated ; 
and he thought the deficiency should be met in a special and indepen- 
dent way without raising the price. 

Alderman HoLpswortTHu intimated that he was thoroughly opposed 
to the abolition of the meter-rents. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted by 44 votes to 5. 


The Chairmanship of the Gas Committee—Proposed Increase in the Price 
of Gas. 

The Corporation Gas Committee are in a little difficulty regarding 
the election of a Chairman. At their meeting on the roth inst., Alder- 
man Gilston, much against his wish, was re-appointed. Subsequently, 
however, he waited upon the Mayor, and informed him that he could 
not accept the position. The Committee, it may be stated, is com- 
posed of twelve Conservatives and nine Liberals; but, in addition to 
this, it is said that Alderman Gilston’s views on one or two matters 
connected with the management of the gas-works are at variance 
with those of the majority of his colleagues. Having formally received 
Alderman Gilston’s resignation, the Mayor summoned a special meet- 
ing of the Gas Committee yesterday week to discuss the situation. 
The Liberals urged the desirability of having a Conservative member 
as the Chairman ; and it was proposed and seconded that Mr. Lowden 
should hold the office. To this the Conservative members offered 
strenuous opposition ; pointing to the difficulties looming ahead, in con- 
sequence of the coal crisis, and to the almost certain increase in the 
cost of management. They contended that, under the circumstances, 
the Liberals ought to continue in office. These arguments they fol- 
lowed up by proposing that, despite the objections he had raised, 
Alderman Gilston be re-elected Chairman. On being put to the vote, 
the motion that Mr. Lowden should be elected was defeated; anda 
resolution re-appointing Alderman Gilston was carried. Practically, 
therefore, there is a deadlock. 

The Committee met again last Thursday ; but the question of the 
chairmanship was still undecided. Other important subjects, how- 
ever, were discussed. A small Sub-Committee was appointed, who 
will meet at frequent intervals and purchase coal as they think neces- 
sary ; it being understood that they shall not order more than a week’s 
supply at any onetime. There was considerable discussion on the gene- 
ral situation, and the probable effect of the coal strike, and the greatly 
enhanced prices which have to be paid, on the finances of the Com- 
mittee. There appeared to be a general feeling that an advance in the 
price of gas was absolutely necessary, in consequence of the largely 
increased cost of production ; and the Committee resolved to recom- 
mend the Council to increase the price 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from 
Jan. 1, making it 2s. 4d., instead of 2s. 2d. It was roughly estimated 
that the coal strike will cost the department £40,000; but Alder- 
man Henry pointed out that, by reducing the illuminating power of 
the gas from 1g to 18 candles, as was decided by the Council some time 
ago, they had expected to have a balance at the close of the financial 
year of about £20,000, and the increase of 2d. per 1000 feet would 





produce £9000 or £10,000, so that they did not anticipate the deficit 
would be very large. The Committee have now 58,000 tons, chiefly 
of Durham coal, which have been purchased at ahigh price. The rate 
at which coke is being sold at the works was also under considera- 
tion; and it was decided, in the event of the conference which took 
place on Friday last between the coalowners and miners being unsuc- 
cessful, to raise the price from tos. to 12s. 6d. per ton on Monday. 


ss 
—— 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 

The business of this Company during the twelve months ending 
on June 30 last has made satisfactory progress. A greater quantity of 
gas has been sold than during the previous year, resulting in an 
increase of £1486 in the gas-rental; while economy in manufacture 
has effected a reduction in the quantity of coal used in its production. 
Aided by a saving in the cost of carriage realized by the construction 
of the Company’s railway siding, a total reduction of nearly £1500 has 
been effected in the cost of manufacture and distribution. Although 
the proceeds arising from the sale of coke, tar, &c. (the saleable quan- 
tities of which were necessarily diminished owing to the less quantity 
of coal carbonized), show a falling off, the net result of the year’s 
working, the Directors state, would be entirely satisfactory, but for 
the fact that the extra profits earned are more than counterbalanced 
by the loss on exchange, which item amounts to £23,071, as against 
£19,195 last year—an increase of no less than £3876. This incident, 
inseparable from the business of the Company, is one which the Board 
regard with the greatest concern, as it is wholly beyond their power 
to mitigate or control. They believe they are justified in expressing a 
hope that during the current year the course of exchange will show an 
improvement; but, having regard to the still unsettled position of 
silver, it would not be prudent to form too sanguine an anticipation. 
The report also mentions that debentures to the value of £6420 have 
been paid off during the year; thus reducing the liabilities of the 
Company to that extent. In extension of the Company’s operations, 
54 miles of new mains have been laid; 205 additional public lamps 
have been erected; and 200 new private consumers have been obtained. 
The Directors announce, with deep regret, the death, since the last 
general meeting, of their Chairman (Mr. H. M‘Lauchlan Backler) ; 
and they take the opportunity of recording their high appreciation of 
the ability and devotion with which he discharged the duties of his 
office: They further report that Mr. C. Hill has resigned his seat at 
the Board; and that Mr. R. Hesketh Jones (one of the Auditors) and 
Mr. H. D. Ellis have been provisionally elected to the vacancies thus 
caused. To fill the vacancy in the auditorship, Mr. S. W. Savage has 
been provisionally appointed. The Secretary (Mr. J. G. Drew) having 
died after a short illness in December last, the Directors have 
appointed Mr. H. J. Luff as his successor. With regard to the 
finances, the balance of the general revenue account (after payment of 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent. in June last) is £25,553, out of 
which the Directors now recommend a dividend of 4 per cent., free of 
income-tax, making a total of 8 per cent. for the year, and leaving a 
balance of £13,553 to be carried forward. 





ys 
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Issue of New Stock by the Newport Gas Company.—A special 
meeting of the Newport Gas Company was held yesterday week, for 
the purpose of authorizing the Directors to raise £15,000, either by 
mortgage or the creation of debenture stock. In moving the adoption 
of a resolution to this effect, the Chairman (Mr. E. J. Phillips) stated 
that the Directors had decided to issue debenture stock, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. Of the new stock, £8353 would be 
issued pro vata to the present shareholders; and the remainder raised 
in other ways. It was explained by Alderman H. J. Davis that the 
money was required for paying for the new holders and other works 
which had been carried out. The motion was adopted. 

The New Water Scheme for Newport (Mon.).—A certain section 
of the ratepayers of Newport appear to be greatly agitated over the 
adoption of the Wentwood water scheme by the Corporation ; and in 
order that they might gain some additional information concerning it, 
they recently requested the Mayor to convene a public meeting to 
discuss the matter. This was held a short time ago; and, at the 
outset, ee complained that the ratepayers had been kept in 
ignorance of what was being done. He traced the history of the water 
supply from 1887, in which year the Corporation opposed the Water 
Company’s Bill, and then purchased their undertaking for £300,000. 
Information had not been afforded the ratepayers; and from 1887 to 
the present time, the Corporation had been playing a perfectly fast- 
and-loose game in regard to the matter. A resolution was moved, 
requesting the Corporation to re-consider the scheme, “in order that 
the ratepayers may not be involved in an uncertain outlay of probably 
£250,000, without ample proof of its success.’ The motion having 
been seconded, the Mayor (Mr. T. Jones) addressed the meeting at 
considerable length. He said the water undertaking paid its way; 
and provided also for a sinking fund for the purchase of the concern in 
60 years’ time. They had only go million gallons of water in the 
reservoirs ; but they had none to spare, and unless there was a very 
wet winter, great risk would be run of not being able to fill the 
reservoirs. It had been suggested that they should obtain a supply 
from the Severn Tunnel ; but it was not a good drinking water, because 
of the mineral and saline constituents, and for domestic use its hard- 
ness was a great objection. The estimated quantity of this water was 
320 million gallons per year. It was offered to the Corporation for 
£4500 per annum, or at a capitalized value of £1 50,000; but it would 
have to be pumped to the top of Christchurch Hill, and then 
chemically treated. It was expected that they would obtain from 
Wentwood double the quantity, or 600 million gallons. Mr. C. Kirby, 
the Engineer of the scheme, gave some details respecting it ; and after 
a number of questions had been answered, an amendment endorsing the 
Corporation’s action was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
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MR. GEORGE LIVESEY ON LABOUR TOPICS. 


Opening of a Reading and Recreation Room at the West Greenwich 
Gas-Works. 


Last Friday, Mr. George Livesey inaugurated a new recreation and 
reading room for the workmen at the West Greenwich station of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. The want of such a room has 
been greatly felt by the men; and the enthusiasm which was displayed 
by them during the proceedings on Friday seems to indicate that they 
intend putting it to good use, and so assure the Directors that they 
were justified in expending the money upon its erection. 


The building is well arranged for the purposes to which it is to be 
devoted. The dimensions of the main portion are 60 ft. by 25 ft.; and 
it will seat about 300 men. At one end is a platform, which will be 
useful for meetings and entertainments; and beyond this are two 
rooms—one destined for use as a Committee-room and the other asa 
kitchen. The latter is fitted with tea, coffee, and cooking utensils— 
all heated by gas. The whole building is lighted by regenerative 
lamps, and warmed by gas-stoves. Daily papersand suitable periodicals 
are to be supplied to the room ; and a piece of land adjoining is to be 
laid out shortly for quoits, bowls, and skittles. 

The men having assembled in the room, Mr. Livesey took the 
chair, and with him were the Company’s Chief Engineer (Mr. Frank 
Livesey), the Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush), Mr. J. F. Braidwood, the 
Engineer of the West Greenwich works, Mr. C. C. Carpeater (Vaux- 
hall), Mr. J. Tysoe (East Greenwich), Mr. A. F. Browne (Rotherhithe), 
and the station Workmen’s Committee. 

Mr. J. Cooper commenced the proceedings by reading, on behalf of 
the Committee and the men, an address, in which the Directors were 
warmly thanked for their kindness in allowing the building to be 
erected, and Mr. Livesey for having responded to the invitation of the 
men to open it. 

Mr. Livesey, in reply, assured those present that it was a matter 
of great gratification to him to know that the invitation to be there 
that day emanated from the men themselves. He was particularly 
pleased to visit the Greenwich works, because of all the Company’s 
stations the men there, he thought, had shown most confidence 
in the Company. He found, from figures he had before him, 
that 56 or 57 per cent. of the men at that station left their bonus money 
in the hands of the Company ; while at one station the percentage was 
only 18, and the average of the whole of the stations was 44 per cent. 
Proceeding to speak upon some current topics, he said that the other 
day hecame across this little paragraph in a letter in the Echo : ‘Is it 
just that, out of £1,350,000,ooo—the worth of the national cake—the 
producers of that wealth should enjoy but £450,000,000, or one-third 
of their real earnings?’’ The writer of this wished to make out that 
the whole product or result of the working of the workers belonged 
tothem; and Mr. Livesey went on to show the absurdity of such a 
contention. Among other examples, he referred to the driver of the 
engine and exhauster at the station. Suppose, he said, that man was 
to stop, and no one else could be got to do his work, they would lose 
quite 400,000 cubic feet of gas per day by leakage through the retorts. 
When they stopped their exhausters some 42 years ago for repairs, he 
found that the make of gas per ton of coal dropped something like 
2000 cubic feet in a week. Some people might say that the value 
of the engine-driver’s work at the station was the value of the result of 
that work. But, of course, it was not. The whole of their working 
together and the use of the various appliances enabled them to effect the 
saving. Clay retorts would never have been used but for the inven- 
tion of the exhauster. He was old enough to remember when iron 
retorts were employed ; and, if they had been worked at the heats at 
which clay retorts were now worked, they would have been melted in 
aweek. At last someone said that fire-clay could be used ; but it was 
pointed out that it was not gas-tight. Then an ingenious man 
suggested that they should pump the gas away from the retorts as fast 
as it was made. He remembered the invention of Beale’s exhauster. 
Mr. Beale was a born inventor; he devised all sorts of things. He 
invented alamp for burning tar; and the gas companies were so afraid 
this was going to interfere with their business that they bought it, and 
it was lost sight of. Then he brought out a rotary steam-engine ; but it 
was not so successful as the reciprocating engine, and it failed. Then 
came clay retorts; and Mr. Beale converted his steam-engine into an 
exhauster, and that was the one in use at the present day. When he 
died, Mr. Beale left £100,000 to his family; and he richly deserved 
it. The engine-driver and all of them were participators in what 
Mr. Beale and the inventors of clay retorts had enabled them 
to do; so that the engine-driver could not say he alone produced 
the saving of the 400,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Mr. Livesey 
also made a similar comparison between the cost of the 
conveyance of the Company’s coal by sailing vessels many years 
ago and by steamers at the present day, and of the difference 
in the time occupied in unloading the vessels then and now. By the 
introduction of steamers, he said, the Company saved something like 
£100,000 a year. Of this sum, the consumer had obtained the greater 
part—certainly £80,o0oo—in the reduction of the price charged for 
gas; and the remainder was divided between the workmen and the 
Shareholders. It was therefore foolish for people to talk about a man 
being entitled to everything he produced, because he was only able to 
produce what he did by the labour of others. Again, in their own 
case they had made some improvements. For instance, gasholders 
used to cost £20 per 1000 cubic feet capacity to construct; but now 
they had succeeded in reducing it to £5. The large holder at 
East Greenwich only cost £5 per 1000 cubic feet capacity. These 
holders alone made a difference in the cost of gas. They had 
to spend less capital, and consequently there was less interest to 
pay; and so they were enabled to reduce the price of gas to the 
consumers. Steamers for conveying the coal had enabled them 
to lower the price 4d. per tooo cubic feet; the use of exhausters 
and fire-clay retorts, a further 3d.; and the reduction in the 
cost of constructing gasholders, another 1d. If they added these 
Savings to the price they now charged for gas, they would make it 


3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the result would be that everybody 
would be dissatisfied. Economic laws and the “living-wage” ques- 
tion were also dwelt upon by Mr. Livesey. In connection with the 
last-named subject, he amused the men by stating that he saw the 
London County Council (some of the members of which had a good 
deal to say upon the “‘living-wage”’) had been advertising for a plant- 
list clerk, between 25 and 35 years of age, at the “ living-wage”’ of 25s. 
per week! At such a wage as this, a man having to keep up a respect- 
able appearance, and perhaps support a wife and family, was in a 
worse position than most working men. Now, according to a report 
issued by the Board of Trade, gas workers were receiving higher 
wages than any other class of unskilled workers ; and, in his opinion, 
it was right and fair it should be so. Mr. Livesey next commented 
upon the speech made by Mr. Burns in the House of Commons, on 
the previous Friday evening, in the course of the debate on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. With regard to Mr. Burns's assertion that 
the Company’s men had been coerced and intimidated into signing the 
petition in favour of the contracting-out clause, he stated that the 
action of the men as to petitioning was decided upon by the men’s own 
Committee; that the men were asked to sign it by their own repre- 
sentatives ; and that the Directors and officials had nothing whatever 
to do with it. He did not think Mr. Burns had acted as a gentleman 
in this matter. He had had his (Mr. Livesey’s) word; while, on the 
other hand, he had had a letter—which he read in the House—from a 
man whose name he did not dare to give. In' concluding his speech, 
Mr. Livesey declared the room open. 

Mr. Braipwoop and two of the men (Messrs. Pittock and Sellens) 
also addressed the meeting; and a vote of thanks to Mr. Livesey 
terminated a very pleasant gathering. 


~~ 
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MR. F. T.C. LINTON ON PREPAYMENT METERS. 








In our Scotch Correspondent’s ‘‘ Notes”’ on the 7th inst., reference 
was made to a report on prepayment meters, prepared by Mr. F. T.C. 
Linton, Engineer of the Leith station of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners, which came before the Commissioners at their meeting 
on the 30th ult. Although, as mentioned by our correspondent, the 
report was not adopted, it may be of interest to our readers to repro- 
duce the principal portions of it. 


Mr. Linton began by alluding to the extensive adoption of prepay- 
ment meters in London and some other English towns where gas pipes 
and fittings have not hitherto been fixed in any but the larger build- 
ings. The occupants of the smaller houses had, he said, hitherto been 
left to supply themselves with oil or candles for lighting purposes ; and 
consequently there was a large field to be acquired for gas consump- 
tion, now that the prepayment meter afforded the opportunity of selling 
small quantities of gas without any risk of loss or bad debts being 
incurred. This was being taken advantage of by companies and 
corporations, who were supplying and fixing pipes and fittings with 
prepayment meters, and recouping themselves for the cost of doing 
so by regulating the quantity of gas given for a penny. After a few 
further observations, in which he briefly alluded to the mechanism of 
the new meters, and compared their price with those of the ordinary 
construction, Mr. Linton proceeded as follows. 

In considering whether it would be desirable for the Commissioners 
to adopt these meters in their district, it will be proper, in the first 
place, to see if there exists here any such field to be acquired for gas 
consumption as exists in some English towns, because we know gener- 
ally that here gas is laid on and gas-fittings are fixed in almost every 
house, however small. The following table gives the proportion of gas 
consumers to the population here and in various English towns, as 
well as in Glasgow and Dublin, together with the quantity of gas sold 
per consumer :— 








Number of| Gas Sold 
Number eopsctons 
Name of Town. Population. of —— - c ea 
Consumers. | a 
Consumer. |Cubic Feet. 
Greater London* . 5,700,000 387,982 14°69 83,433 
PION 6 6s 225,592 22,585 | 10°00 56,213 
Plymouth 85,610 10,175 8°41 50,613 
Birmingham 483,526 575534 8°40 66,037 
Liverpool 513,790 67,300 7°63 42,811 
Leicester . . . 180,066 24,369 | 7°39 39,945 
Brighton. 116,424 16,583. | 7°00 49,692 
Sheffield. eae 329,585 48,109 | 6°85 34,340 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 192,205 30,000 6°41 49,969 
Manchester. . . . 511,000 80,571 6°34 36,275 
Dublin ; 349,594 16,000 | 21°85 64,605 
Glasgow. . - «= « 677,883 139,013 4°88 21,218 
Edinburgh and Leith. 342,000 61,397 5°57 20,071 

















* Three Metropolitan and twelve Suburban Companies. 


This shows that here (as in Glasgow and Scotland generally) gas is 
used in nearly all households, and also used in a large proportion of 
families in North of England towns, but that in London and other 
towns in the South of England it is not employed to anything like the 
same extent. In London, only about one family in three, and in Dublin 
less than one in four, uses gas. As five is about the average number in 
a family in this country, and as the proportion is probably higher than 
the average in Edinburgh, it is apparent that the number of families not 
using gas in Edinburgh and Leith is small, and that little new business 
could be got by adopting the prepayment meter system. There is 
little doubt, however, that, were the Commissioners to sanction the 
issuing of these meters, it would be regarded as a boon, and largely 
taken advantage of by the great number of small consumers, who at 
present have to leave a money deposit of 7s. 6d. and upwards before 
getting a supply of gas. 

Subjoined is a statement, obtained from the collectors’ department, 
of the number of small accounts under tos., between tos. and I5s., 
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and between 15s. and 2os. per annum; and of these about 11,000 have 
deposits lying with the Commissioners :— 


Total number of consumers ... .. . «+ «+ 61,397 
* a under ros. . . . 8783 
” ” 108. tO15S. . . » 6251 
” ” 158s. to 20S. . . «© 7851 
Total number of small consumers. . ... + 22,885 
Percentage of Ss me Sin Sue atl cp tin 37°27 


The amount of money on deposit at present is £5398; and the Com- 
missioners are probably aware that much grumbling and objection 
goes on about these deposits, which are, no doubt, a hardship to poor 
people. The adoption of these meters would remove this grievance. 
But it would probably cost from £20,000 to £30,000 to supply the 
meters needed to replace those presently in use by the 11,000 deposi- 
tors; and, as above shown, there would be little in the way of in- 
creased business to recoup the expenditure. However, that could, of 
course, be met by regulating the quantity of gas given for a penny so 
as to cover a part or the whole of it. The average quantity of gas 
used by consumers of less than 20s. worth per annum is about 4000 
cubic feet. If the gas supplied for a penny were made 20 instead of 24 
cubic feet (which is the quantity at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet), this 
would give 2s. 8d. per annum on a consumption of 4000 cubic feet to 
meet the expense incurred for the meter. 


— 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS FROM PEAT. 








The following report on “ The Manufacture of Gas from Peat,” by 
Mr. F. T. C. Linton, the Engineer of the Leith Gas-Works, was sub- 
mitted to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners at their meet- 
ing on Monday last week, and was adopted by them :— 

The following experiments as to the value of peat for the manufacture 
of illuminating gas were made in accordance with the instructions of 
the Works Committee. As suggested by Councillor Sloan (at whose 
instigation the Committee ordered the experiments to be made), a 
quantity of black peat was procured from the Wellington Reformatory 
Farm, Penicuik; but, as the results from it were entirely worthless, 
owing not only to the quality of the peat, but to its being in an undried 
state, it was resolved to procure other samples dried in the usual 
manner. One of these samples was procured through Messrs..James 
Waldie and Sons, and came from the Leadburn district ; the other was 
obtained from Messrs. Bernard and Co., and came from Orkney. The 
subjoined results give the average of several trials of each sample. 


I.—PEAT FROM WELLINGTON REFORMATORY FARM. 
Preliminary Examination. 


Per Cent. 

Water expelled at212° Fahr, . . .. . 88°40 
Volatile matter. . . 1. » « «© © «© © «© » « 49°80 
SADE es uae wily ale Piwigie. sete oud 3°80 
100°00 


As it would have been useless to attempt the distillation of material 
so saturated with water, the peat to be experimented with was dried 
as much as possible in one of the retort-houses for 24 hours, and 
thereby deprived of water to the extent of 72 per cent. by weight. The 
average result of four trials, stated per ton of peat as received, and 
costing 3s. 4d. per ton, was as follows :— 


Gas pertonofpeat . . . . + . « « 2116 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power of gas . . . . . « 1°28candles. 
ERO s ge cola cen on later eas 378 lbs. 

TOt . * 52 gallons. 


The coke was very light and friable, resembling burnt straw, and 
was of no value; and the ammoniacal liquor also was too weak to be 
of any use. ‘The crude gas contained 23 per cent. of carbon dioxide. 

II.—DriED PEAT FROM THE LEADBURN DISTRICT. 
Preliminary Examination. 





Per Cent. 

Water expelled at 212° Fahr. . . . © «© «© « « 34°34 
Volatile matter. . . . . « « 43°50 
GE a? ar os. WS. Go Sle Ne. ule 22°16 
100°00 


The average of three trials gave— 


Gasipertonofpeat . . .« » . » « 5404 cubic feet, 
Illuminating powerofgas . .... 2°26 candles. 
WORD a uee 3 co. a> Gls axes pron a 1372 lbs. 
PMTs Ser cs! ai aly BP ie ae 7 gallons. 


The coke retained its shape as put into the retorts; but it was very 
soft and friable, and of little value, and the ammoniacal liquor was 
too weak to be of any use. The crude gas contained 204 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide. This peat cost 27s. per ton. 


III.—PEAT FROM ORKNEY. 


This peat was said to have been dug in Orkney about ten years ago, 
and to have been stored in Messrs. Bernard and Co.’s premises in 
Haddington since then. It was very hard, dry, and compact. 


Preliminary Examination. 





Water expelled at 212° Fahr. . . . 16°00 
Volatile matter. . . . 2 » « 55°50 
ROeee eek SG" oh isos ce 28°50 

100'00 


The average of three trials gave— 


Ges pertonofpeat . . .« . « « « 9791 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power of gas : 9°69 candles. 
ASRS ee ee a ee gar Bem eo ah RONNIE 


ee o 6 © © «© « eo 40% gallons. 


The coke was of fairly good quality, dull black in colour, and pro- 
ducing a metallic sound when struck, like coke from coal. It might be 
about the same value as coke from inferior cannel. The ammoniacal 





liquor was somewhat stronger than in the other two samples, but not 
strong enough to have any marketable value. The crude gas con- 
tained 18} per cent. of carbon dioxide. This peat cost 27s. per ton. 

The results are very similar to many other recorded experiments 
with peat, and show that it varies very greatly in quality; the Orkne 

eat having, for gas-making purposes, 8 times the value of the Lead- 

urn peat, and 35 times the value of the Wellington Farm peat—in 
fact, the peats in this district seem to be of no value whatever for gas 
making. The Orkney peat may be taken as representing the best 
quality of peat in this country. As, however, common splint coals, 
costing just now from 8s. 6d. to gs. per ton, yield 10,000 cubic feet of 
15-candle gas per ton, and 12 to 13 cwt. of excellent coke, worth about 
5s., and also 20 gallons of tar and 35 gallons of ammoniacal liquor, 
worth about 2s. 8d., it is evident that even the best quality peat cannot 
compete at all, in this country, with coal for gas-making purposes. 

There are, moreover, other drawbacks, besides the hopelessly in- 
ferior results yielded, to be considered. The excessive proportion of 
carbon dioxide produced (from six to seven times as much as in crude 
coal gas), which has to be removed from the gas, would make the cost 
of purification enormous. A large company formed in France some 
years ago to manufacture gas from peat came to grief mainly over this 
very point, as they found it cost them 7s. for lime to purify the gas 
from a ton of peat, as compared with Hs for purifying the gas from a 
ton of coal. The retorts would also require to be more than double 
the number needed for a similar quantity of coal gas, owing to the 
peat being so much more bulky in relation to its weight ; and they 
would also have to be of iron instead of fire-clay, which would very 
greatly enhance the cost for plant, and necessitate working at a low 
heat, or the iron retorts would be rapidly burnt away. The reason for 
this is that coal makes a deposit of graphite in the retorts, which 
rapidly fills up all the pores of the fire-clay retorts, and makes them 
quite tight. Peat makes no such deposit; and the gas from it would 
escape largely through the fire-clay. 

Peat gas is made in some remote parts of the Continent, in which 
specially good beds of peat exist, and which are far away from any 
coal supply ; and it is only in such circumstances that experience has 
shown it to be possible to make it profitably. It is found to be neces- 
sary to submit the peat, after being dried, to great pressure; and fre- 
quently it is saturated with oil before being distilled. The apparatus 
used and the methods of treatment differ greatly from those employed 
for coal gas ; and the resulting gas probably costs from three to five 
times as much as gas of similar quality in this country made from coal. 


~~ 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CARDIFF GAS COMPANY. 





Under the heading of ‘‘ Records of Old Cardiff,’ the South Wales 
Daily News of last Wednesday published an article the material for 
which was extracted from the minute book of the Cardiff Com- 
missioners from 1815 to 1837, which is now in the possession of the 
present Mayor (Mr. W. J. Trounce). In the course of the article, the 
following interesting references are made to the first few years’ lighting 
of the town by gas :— 


In the early part of the present century, the town was lighted by 
oil-lamps ; these being lit at nights for a portion of the year only. The 
lighting, like everything else, was done by contract ; and, in order to 
preserve the lights from maliciously disposed persons, a staff of 
watchmen were appointed by the Commissioners, who also keenly 
looked after the quantity and quality of the oil supplied, for they in 
1819 made the landlords of the Angel Arms and the Cardiff Arms pay 
for the extra quantities they consumed. The contract price for lighting 
the town from Dec. 25, 1819, to March 25, 1820, was £39. Ata 
meeting of the Commissioners on April 4, 1821, however, a Mr. Broad- 
meadow attended, and proposed that, if a convenient piece of ground 
could be provided for a gasholder, he would be at the sole 
expense of lighting the town with gas (the first cost of the 
lamps and the tubes from the surface upwards excepted), on 
receiving for each lamp £2 a year, the lights not to be more 
than 4o yards apart; that he should be at liberty to make his own 
bargain as to private lights; that he would admit the Commissioners 
as sharers in the expense and profits in any proportion they thought 
fit; and that he would at any future time sell his share or the whole 
concern to the Commissioners, if they should be desirous of purchas- 
ing, on these terms: ‘‘If the concern shall clear 15 per cent. per 
annum on the sum expended (say, £1000), Mr. Broadmeadow will sell 
for £1500, being ten years’ purchase, and so on in the same propor- 
tion.” At the subsequent meeting, the Commissioners entered 
into a treaty with Mr. Broadmeadow that he should light the 
town with gas for a term of 21 years, with the alteration that 
£2 5s. be paid for each lamp, the lamps and fittings to be found 

y Mr. Broadmeadow; and the Clerk was instructed to apply 
to the churchwardens and overseers for the united parishes of 
St. John and St. Mary for a 99 years’ lease of a garden ‘‘ now held by 
Mr. Evan Lewis, as Parish Clerk, at the annual rent of 3 gs.”’ for 
erecting thereon a gasholder and other works for the purpose of light- 
ing the town—he being also ordered to apply to the Corporation for 
leave to go through “ that part of the town wall which is between the 
Clerk’s garden and the Glamorganshire Canal’? for the purpose 
specified, ‘and also for permission to use the stones of that part of 
the wall so to be taken down.’ Where the garden was situated, is not 
more specifically described. At any rate, it was obtained—the Com- 
missioners agreeing to pay an annual rent of £4 for it; and the 
gas-works were built. Later on Mr. Broadmeadow apparently 
saw better than the Commissioners did the prospective value 
of the concern; and, on July 16, 1821, he made them a proposal 
to the effect that, if they would give up their right as sharers in 
or purchasers of it, he would light the town every night in the 
year for £2 5s. per lamp, instead of lighting the lamps for seven 
months only. These terms might have suggested to the Commissioners 
that the thing was worth having; but they lived at a time when the 
doctrine of ‘‘municipalization of monopolies'’ was neither under- 
stood nor discussed. At any rate, they accepted Mr. Broadmeadow’'s 
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offer. But they had soon to complain of the erratic and bad lighting 
by the contractor; and they were not slow in penalizing him by 
deducting from the contract money a proportion they considered fair 
for his dereliction of duty. For instance, in 1822 a Committee 
reported that they had examinéd the gaslight account for the half 
year ended March 25, amounting to £67 10s. (for 60 lamps at 45s. 
each per annum); and, on their recommendation, £34 2s. 6d. was 
deducted for lamps not lit, &c. Early in 1822, Mr. Broadmeadow 
disposed of the gas-works to a Company, who took over the public 
lighting contract as well; but matters got worse rather than better. 
The Company, in 1823, seemed to think they were giving too much for 
the money ; and, notwithstanding the contract, wrote representing to 
the Commissioners that, as they were lighting the town at a loss, they 
should be paid £3 3s. for each lamp, instead of £2 5s. The Commis- 
sioners would give no concession, however. Subsequent minutes 
teem with copies of complaints made by the Commissioners, and deduc- 
tions from the contract price because of defective lighting ; and in the 
end of 1826, the Commissioners ordered that, ‘in consequence of the 
shameful state of the lamps and burners, no money be paid to the 
contractors for lighting the town until the lamps, &c., are put into proper 
repair and the gas be of the best quality.” Later minutes show that 
the money was paid; so it may be inferred that the drastic method 
of stopping the money brought the Company to a_ sense of 
their duty. ‘Ever since,” the article proceeds, ‘“‘it has been a 
standing complaint by the Corporation to the Gas Company that 
the town has been, and is now, badly lighted; and, as the years 
have gone by, the Company have become bolder—so bold, indeed, 
as to treat the Corporation with unconcealed contempt. It was only 
a week or two ago that the Company, through their Solicitors, told 
the Corporation that the Directors were not prepared in future to do 
more than supply the public lamps with gas in accordance with their 
statutory liability, and that all questions of lighting, extinguishing, 
repairs, and maintenance would have to be dealt with by the Corpora- 
tion. Neither the Commissioners nor the Corporation seem to have 
known—nor do the latter seem to do now—their own minds on the 
subject, or what were or are the obligations of the Gas Company, so 
they quietly and meekly reply asking what the cost of supplying gas 
only will be. The Solicitors have not replied. Will not the Corpora- 
tion have to become considerably greater employers of labour now if 
they have to do the lighting, extinguishing, repairs, and maintenance ?’ 
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THE BRUSSELS ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME. 





The Brussels central electric lighting station was formally opened 
on the oth inst., in the presence of the Burgomaster, sheriffs, 


and members of the Municipal Council. The work of constructing 
and equipping the station and laying the conductors was, it may be 
remembered, entrusted to the India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Tele- 
graph Company, Limited, of Silvertown, who completed their contract 
in eight months from the time the ground was placed at their disposal 
—viz., Feb. 15 last. The station has been laid out for the supply of 
20,000 lamps of 16-candle power; and on the opening day there were 
in position two steam-engines, each of 500-horse power, and the 
generating plant, together with a battery of accumulators, capable, 
with the necessary reserve, of serving 5000 lamps; and additions will 
be made as they are called for up to the full limits ofthestation. The 
current will be sent out on the low-pressure system from sub-stations 
served by feeders. The working plant will run from sunset till mid- 
night, after which time electricity will be furnished to the consumers 
by the accumulators. These are of the Julien type, and they contain 
140 couples; the plates having a total weight of about 720 lbs., in- 
cluding the connections. The weight of the battery already mounted 
is 80 tons; and it has been so arranged as to allow of a second one, 
quite similar, being placed above it, as soon as it is required by the 
increased demand. The accumulators are guaranteed to yield a 
minimum of 70 per cent. of energy ; and each couple is capable of 
delivering 350 ampéres of current during ro hours. Under exceptional 
circumstances, the battery could furnish 1400 amperes for 30 minutes. 
At the close of the inaugural ceremony, lunch was served, under the 
presidency of Mr. E. Gray, the representative of the concessionary 
Company. The Burgomaster complimented the contractors upon the 
manner they had fulfilled their engagements ; and Mr. Gray, in reply, 
referred in eulogistic terms to the work of Mr. St. A. Russell, their Engi- 
neer, in connection with carrying out the undertaking. 

The electric lighting scheme which has now been brought to com- 
pletion was for a very long time under consideration by the Municipal 
Council. Eventually a decision was arrived at, and, as already 
mentioned, the contract was handed over to the English Company. 
“It may not be without interest,’’ writes a Brussels correspondent, ‘' to 
call to mind the circumstances which accompanied the placing of the 
contract. The Company’s agent brought an accusation against a 
member of the Council—M. Béde—of having indirectly demanded a 
bribe to the amount of .60,000 frs. for his support to the project, on 
the penalty of having his opposition to it if the bribe were refused. 
After this accusation was made, the Council decided not to pay any 
attention to that gentleman's criticisms, which appeared to them to be 
interested, though it must be acknowledged that he was the only 
engineer in the body—all the other councillors being either lawyers or 
merchants. One member went so far as to declare that he would 
never sit again with M. Béde. An action for defamation of character 
was brought against the agent; but it was decided that there were 
insufficient grounds for the suit. However, the Court established the 
fact that M. Béde’s honour was safe. In face of this decision, he was 
perforce once more permitted to take his seat in the Council; and the 
gentleman who said he would never sit with him has not sent in his 
resignation. All these little incidents really helped in getting the 
electric lighting scheme entrusted to the India-Rubber Company. The 
Committee who had the matter in hand could not brook anything 
which seemed like opposition to the project they had so dearly at 
heart. The works have now been carried out; and they have not 
presented anything very extraordinary except in one respect. It is 
generally known that the system of distribution employed by the 





Company is that of cables enclosed in cast-iron tubes; and it was 
stated by them that this plan would allow of the wires being drawn 
through the pipes with the greatest facility. It is possible that, on 
flat ground, or in towns where the differences in level are not very 
great, this system may be a fairly good one; but in an uneven street, 
I have seen 27 men employed in drawing a cable into a pipe. It is 
needless to say that the insulation wasdamaged. The futurealone will 
show us the numerous inconveniences attending this system.” 
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HALIFAX CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





Statistics as to Present Position and Prospects. 

At the Meeting of the County Borough Council of Halifax on the 
oth inst., the newly-elected Mayor (Alderman Midgley), in the course 
of his address to the members, gave some very interesting figures 
with regard to the present yield of the Corporation water-works, and 
their sufficiency for the supply of the town and district in times of 
drought. He stated that the reservoirs had, in round figures, a 
capacity of 1400 million gallons. For compensation they had to give 
daily 4,050,00c gallons; last year the Local Boards took 1,875,082 
gallons; the supply by meter for trade purposes was 1,173,161 gallons ; 
and the domestic consumption, allowing 15 gallons per head, reached 
1,335,000 gallons. The total quantity of water sold and used was 
4,383,243 gallons; and reckoning a leakage of 616,757 gallons, made a 
total of 5,000,000 gallons daily passing into the mains. It had been 
estimated that the yield of their streams and springs over 150 days’ 
drought was 2,750,000 gallons a day. Multiplying this by 150 days, 
and they had 413 million gallons, which must be added to the 1400 
millions. With regard to compensation, he should mention that they 
did not pay it out on Sundays; and 21 Sundays in 150 days, at 
4,050,000 gallons a day, would represent 85 million gallons—making a 
total of 1898 millions. As he had said, the average daily quantity 
taken from the reservoirs last year was 5,000,000 gallons ; and to this 
must be added the compensation of 4,050,000 gallons—making a total 
of 9,050,000 gallons. During a drought they had always an increased 
demand, both from the Local Boards and others; and they could not 
get off with less than a daily supply of 1o million gallons. Again, 
though they had 1898 million gallons of water, seeing that it was dis- 
tributed among thirteen reservoirs, they could not deduct less than 
200 millions as being unfit for domestic use, as it would be literally full 
of animal and vegetable matter. Even though during this season they 
had not had a stock of less than 500 million gallons, they had complaints 
of impurities being in the water; so that if they deducted 200 millions 
from the 1898 millions, they had (say) 1700 millions available. Seeing 
that they required 10 million gallons of water a day, they should have 
(assuming all the reservoirs were full at the commencement of a dry 
season) a supply for 170 days. Should, however, a drought commence 
after a severe frost, the reservoirs would not be by any means full. 
The next question was, How soon would it be before new works were 
required? During last year the average daily quantity of water re- 
quired was 5,000,000 gallons; and Morley took nearly 500,000 gallons 
aday. The average daily increase was above 100,000 gallons. Should, 
therefore, Morley cease to take water, they would havea supply to meet 
their growth for five years. Seeing that it would take five years to 
build new reservoirs, they were just in the same position that day as 
they would be when the reservoirs were completed, were their construc- 
tion commenced at once. Reporting upon this matter in September, 
1887, Mr. Hill, of Manchester, said: ‘It is quite clear that your pre- 
sent works are insufficient for giving a full supply of water for all pur- 
poses during a long drought ; and that, when the future wants of the 
district of supply are considered, it is seen at once that your existing 
works must be extended, and further drainage taken up in connection 
therewith.” Mr. Hill told them that the drought in 1887 lasted about 
212 days; and that of 1868 covered 150 days. He further advised 
that 200 days’ storeage should be provided as the shortest period to be 
contemplated. He (the Mayor) did not say the time had arrived to 
commence constructing new reservoirs; but it was clear the respon- 
sibility rested on the Council. It would be for the Water Committee to 
consider the situation ; and the Council must decide on it in due course. 
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KENDAL WATER SUPPLY. 





The Present Works and Proposed Extensions. 

A voluminous and interesting eport on the subject of the water supply 
of Kendal has been prepared by Mr. G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E., for the 
Corporation, who are going to Parliament for powers to carry out his 
suggestions. Dealing, in the first place, with the existing gravitation 


works, he points out that the late Mr. Bateman designed two impound- 
ing reservoirs. One of these was constructed, and contains about 15 
million gallons ; but the second, which was intended by Mr. Bateman 
to contain about 18 million gallons, has since been constructed to hold 
only about 3 million gallons. The consequence is that during most 
winters more than half the water overflows, and during most summers 
the source is inadequate. To supplement the supply, the Kendal 
Union Gas and Water Company established in the year 1868 a tem- 
porary pumping-station at Mint’s Feet; and during last summer 
this station, which has taken an enlarged and more permanent 
form, became the only source of supply to the town. The engines 
and pumps were, however, not designed to meet this emergency; 
and they naturally failed to do so. Mr. Deacon, in his report, dis- 
cussed, at considerable length, the reason why this source of supply 
should be abandoned. His conclusion is that the water from Mint's 
Feet—which is largely drawn from the River Mint—can only be 
rendered safe by efficient artificial filtration. This would involve the 
construction of additional low-level pumping-engines, to lift the water 
to filter-beds at a level from which they could be drained, and an 
independent clear-water tank, in which the filtered water could be 
stored, and from which it could be pumped into the town. Apart 
from the cost of this work, Mr. Deacon fears that difficulties might 
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arise as to compensation for abstraction of the river water, besides 
which the supply would always be open to question. After observing 
that the mains are generally of sufficient size, Mr. Deacon describes his 
scheme for supplementing the supply. As the site of Mr. Bateman’s 
principal reservoir has been occupied by the construction of 
areservoir of almost insignificant capacity, and as there is no 
other suitable site available within the watershed, the only chance 
cf utilizing the present drainage area is to find a reservoir site 
within an adjoining watershed, to which some of the water now 
wasted could be economically conveyed. Such a site he has found. 
He proposes to construct a reservoir, to be called the Fisher Tarn 
reservoir, by the formation of a dam, to impound the upper water of 
the Beehive Beck, a tributary of the River Beetham. The drainage 
area for this proposed reservoir adjoins, and lies to the west of, that 
portion of the drainage area of the River Kent upon which the exist- 
ing reservoirs are situated; while the levels are such that one-fourth 
of the water passing into the existing reservoirs could be diverted into 
the new reservoir. The total drainage area now available exceeds 
427 acres; the mean rainfall is 53 inches; and sufficient water could 
be stored to provide, in addition to compensation, a constant and 
unrestricted supply for 25,000 people. While filtration of the 
water from this new source cannot be said to be ge eo on 
the ground of health, Mr. Deacon thinks the present water should be 
filtered; and it would therefore be well to make the filters of 
sufficient size for the treatment of the whole supply. If this were 
done, and a constant supply ensured, the water would be delivered to 
the houses in a condition of almost ideal purity. Mr. Deacon reports 
on other sites which were suggested, but which he regards as less 
satisfactory. He then deals with the cost of the scheme he proposes, 
which he roughly estimates at £24,000. Efficient filter-beds and 
clear-water tanks will add about £4000. The maintenance of the 
present inadequate supply from the “Te ager joe costs from 
£800 to {900 per annum, which, if capitalized, would represent nearly 
the proposed expenditure. The expense of so extending and altering 
the pumping-station as to render it sufficient for the constant supply 
of Kendal would, including the capitalized expense of pumping, greatly 
exceed the cost of extending the gravitation works as proposed. The 
detection and suppression of leakage required immediate attention, and 
would probably cost from £1000 to £1500. 
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New Water Supply for Northallerton.—The new water-works for 
Northallerton, the construction of which have occupied the past two 
years, have been completed; and the water was distributed in the 
town for the first time yesterday week. The supply is derived from 
the hills of Osmotherly—a distance of seven miles; and the cost of the 
works has been about £5000. 

Cheltenham and the Electric Light.—Colonel J. Ord Hasted, R.E., 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry last Wednesday 
relative to an application by the Cheltenham Corporation for sanction 
to borrow £16,000 for the purpose of installing the electric light in the 
borough. Evidence in support of the scheme, which has received the 
approval of Professor Ayrton and Mr. Preece, was given by the Town 
Clerk (Mr. G. Norman) and the Borough Surveyor, from which it 
—— that the installation, which was to be on the high current 
alternating system, was to be for private service, while the matter of 
street lighting was deferred. The destructor was proposed to be used 
as the central: station (60-horse power being available there for the 
purpose), with sub-stations in different parts of the town. There was 
strong opposition to the scheme on the grounds that the expense 
ought not to be incurred; that the estimate of the cost was not 
sufficient for all that the scheme would lead to; and that the rate- 
payers had not had sufficient opportunity of discussing the question. 
The Inspector promised to submit these representations to the Local 
Government Board. 

Singapore Gas Company, Limited.— Reporting upon the opera- 
tions of this Company during the half year ending June 30 last, the 
Directors remark that, considering the phenomenal dulness of trade 
at Singapore, and the unprecedented lowness in exchange, the working 
has been fairly satisfactory. The sales of residuals show some falling 
off ; but the gas and meter rental has altered but little from the pre- 
ceding six months, and exhibits an improvement compared with that 
for the corresponding half of 1892. The loss on exchange is less, in 
consequence of the small amount of cash sent home during the six 
months. After sundry amounts have been written off for depreciation, 
&c., the accounts show a balance of £1067, which, taking into con- 
sideration the present very low and uncertain state of exchange, the 
Directors reluctantly recommend should be carried forward. They 
also announce, with sincere regret, the death of their esteemed 
colleague and Chairman (Mr. R. S. Foreman), and state that Mr. 
W. T. Batten, the late Manager of the Company at Singapore, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy on the Board, while Mr. S. Spencer 
has been chosen to take the position of Chairman. 


Conviction for Stealing Gas.—At the County of London Sessions 
last Wednesday, James Ford, a builder’s foreman, surrendered to his 
bail to answer a charge of stealing a quantity of gas, valued at 1os., 
the property of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Mr. Besley, 
who appeared for the prosecutors, in briefly reciting the facts of the 
case, said the Company did not desire to ask for any vindictive punish- 
ment; all they wished was to protect themselves against fraud of a 
similar character. The prisoner was an operative builder; and his 
wife had a house in Shakespeare Road, Brixton, to which a supply of 
gas was laid on. Early in October, some of the Company’s men were 
carrying out certain repairs in the house next to that occupied by the 
prisoner, when his wife complained to them of the defective supply of 
gas. The men went to examine the fittings, and discovered that a 
surreptitious pipe had been laid on from the main which conveyed the 
gas into the house to be burned, without passing through a meter to be 
registered. Mr. Wilkinson, for the defence, called witnesses, who gave 
the prisoner a very good character. Sir Peter Edlin said the prisoner 
had shown an extraordinary amount of cunning; but the fraud was 
fortunately discovered before any very great loss was incurred. He 
sentenced him to ten weeks’ hard labour. 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

Although it was a special meeting, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners had one of the most interesting meetings they have 
held for a long time on Monday. The object of it was to sanction the 
application to Parliament for powers to extend the Leith Gas-Works ; 
and this was done. The proposal is to borrow £100,000; and in 
connection with this, it is interesting to notice that the Commissioners 
seek power to borrow, on deposit or in any other manner, and from 
any parties willing to lend, any sums they may require, and which 
they may be entitled to borrow. This, Mr. Kinloch Anderson, who 
presided, explained would enable them to get money from the public at 
a less rate than from the banks. He also said that at the present time 
they had borrowing powers to the amount of about £150,000; but 
that, if they took the {100,000 out of that, they would only have 
£50,000 left. The Treasurer had informed him that their capital 
expenditure was about £12,000 a year; and therefore £50,000 would 
not last long. 

Another subject—which will be of more interest to gas managers than 
it was to the Commissioners —was Mr. Linton’s exhaustive report on 
the manufacture of gas from peat.* The inquiry was entered upon on 
account of the zeal of a not over-well informed town councillor. The 
results Mr. Linton arrived at are not new, but they are placed ina 
fresh setting ; and gas managers must feel indebted to him for the clear 
way in which he has stated his conclusions. 

Events have moved rapidly in Falkirk this week. A special meeting 
of the Town Council was held on Wednesday, to consider what should 
be done in view of the Gas Company having given notice of a Bill for 
next session, giving them enlarged powers. The councillors met in 
panic; and they resolved, without a dissentient voice, to go to Parlia- 
ment also, asking power to take over the undertaking of the Company. 
Accordingly, the usual parliamentary notice is published to-day. The 
Council propose to acquire the same lands as the Company have 
scheduled in their application. They also propose to pay the purchase 
price of the Company's undertaking, to dissolve the Company, and to 
distribute its assets among the shareholders. I suppose what moves 
them to adopt this method, in preference to the more common one of 
paying annuities, is that the Council expect to be able to borrow 
money cheaply—at somewhere about 3 per cent.—which would enable 
them to pay the Company right off at once. It was stated at the 
meeting that they propose to take over the undertaking at the valua- 
tion of the works, and not upon the basis of the dividends. I am 
afraid the Council are forgetting that, in taking the undertaking over 
in this way, they will have to pay a large sum for the Company's 
good-will, which they would not pi by the annuity method. What 
frightens the Council is that, if the Company get their Bill, they will 
entrench themselves in such a way that it will be next to impossible 
at any future time to take them over. They are startled at the pro- 
position to take powers for the opening up of streets; and at the pro- 
posal which is said to be, not in the Bill, but under it, to take ro per 
cent. of a dividend. I suppose that is by the sliding scale, but this 
the councillors do not seem to understand it. While the Council have 
resolved to go to Parliament, they also came to the conclusion that it 
would be advisable, in order to get time for negotiation, that the Gas 
Company should be approached and asked to withdraw their Bill for 
a year. A Committee was appointed to meet the Directors upon the 
subject. They are prepared to go forward, however, if these negotia- 
tions should come to nothing, which they most probably will do. 

Oil gas is booming this week. At Perth, Mr. Whimster, one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest Gas Manager in Scotland, has shown that he 
is desirous of being abreast of the age by introducing an installation 
of the Peebles process. Nine retorts, in series of threes, have been 
fitted up. The oil is run in a pipe from the railway yard, into a tank 
sunk in the ground within the gas-works, which is capable of holding 
10,000 gallons. From there, it is pumped to the cistern on top of the 
scrubber, from whence it enters the system in the way now well known. 
The advantages to be derived by the use of the process are summed 
up as follows: Last year the coal account was £8000 ; and this year it 
is estimated at £4700, and oil at £2088—together £6788. Last year 
£141 was derived from the sale of coke; and this year the estimate is 
£1271. The tar may be worked up; and there will be a great saving 
in cartages, both of coal into the works and of refuse out. The plant 
has been erected for less than £1000; but there is a royalty upon the 
use of the process, which it is estimated will amount to £100 a year. 
There was an opening ceremony yesterday, at which Lord Provost 
Dewar turned on the oil to the first set of retorts. The Lord Provost 
made a short speech, in which he commented upon the enterprise 
shown by the Commission, in respect that, while the oil gas process 
was not a year old, they should have it in full working order. Mr. 
Davidson, late Convener of the Works Committee, said he expected 
even better results from the working of the process than the Manager 
and he had made out on paper. For one thing, not a pound of shale 
coal would now be required in the works. 

The Oban Gas Company have fitted up plant for the Alexander- 
Patterson process in their works. Regarding its introduction, it is 
explained that Mr. John Stuart MacCaig paid a visit to an exhibition 
in Glasgow, and at once saw the superiority of the process over other 
systems; and that he then pressed tor its adoption in Oban. ; 

The Linlithgow Gas Company have introduced a third form of oil- 
gas plant, the inventor of which is Mr. John Laing, of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Laing’s system was adopted, it is stated, after consideration by 
the Directors of the various processes brought under their notice.| 
Mr. Laing is well acquainted with the process of the destructive dis- 
tillation of oil. In 1891, he was awarded a Keith silver medal by the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts for a paper on the subject, in which he 
showed that oil could be decomposed by three methods—by continued 
and repeated distillation into itself; by radiant heat; and by distilla- 
tion under pressure. It is said that the plant which has been fitted 
up in the Linlithgow Gas-Works combines all these three methods. 





* This report will be found elsewhere.—ED, J.G.L. : 
} An illustration of the plant here referred to appears in our ‘* Register of 
Patents ” to-day.—Eb. J.G. L, 
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A description of it states that it consists of a welded steel boiler-still, 
8 feet long by 30 inches in diameter. This still is charged with a 
quantity of oil consistent with the number of cubic feet of gas it is 
desired to be made. The surplus heat from the coal-retorts vaporizes 
the oil in the still; and these vapours pass into a condenser coil of 
piping above the roof, and the heavier portion condenses and returns 
immediately to the still for re-distillation. The lighter or less con- 
densable gases pass over from the condenser-coil and down into a 
superheater, which is also heated by the surplus heat from the coal- 
retort; and there the gas is further decomposed and rendered perma- 
nent. It is then in a condition to be mixed with the coal gas in the 
holders, ready for distribution to the consumers. 

Mr. T. Douglas Hall, of Montrose, has declined to report on the 
management of the Forfar Corporation Gas-Works. At a meeting of 
the Gas Corporation on Tuesday, when this was announced, it was 
agreed that an inquiry of some sort was necessary, in order to satisfy 
the townspeople ; and it was resolved to ask Mr. Carlow, of Arbroath, 
to give a report. In the event of Mr. Carlow also declining, Mr. 
Turner, of Airdrie, is to be asked. 

A gale of unusual severity raged in Scotland during last night, doing 
great damage. About two o'clock this morning, the town of Arbroath 
was thrown into darkness by the action of the wind upon a gasholder. 
All the street-lamps went out, and were not re-lighted. Being at the 
dead of night, there was little inconvenience to the community. At 
Carnoustie, the chimney-stack of the gas-works was blown down, and 
in its fall did considerable damage to the retort-house. The conse- 
quence was that the gas supply to the town was interrupted. 

The membership of the Dundee Gas Commission has been com- 
pleted for the year, by the election of representatives from the outside 
bodies who are entitled to send members toit. The Guilding elected 
their four representatives on Monday, and engaged in some conversa- 
tion about the proposed change in the Commission. It was generally 
agreed that the ‘present ‘system of indirect representation is not 
commendable, particularly when it is remembered that the Gas 
Commission have power to impose a rate upon the community. 
This, it is considered, is a power which only the Town Council should 
possess. Nothing was done; but it is evident the subject is ripening 
for action in the direction suggested by the Town Council. 

One of those sporadic outbreaks regarding quality of gas and the 
like, which occasionally occur in town councils, took place in Porto- 
bello last Monday. The instigator,a Mr. Kellock, brought out the 
usual arguments about the gas being bad and overcharged; and he 
moved for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the matter 
of public lighting, and all available sources of supply. These sources, 
he said, were either electricity or Edinburgh gas. In regard to the 
latter, it may be stated that the burgh of Portobello is excluded from 
the area of supply of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission; and 
so it isout of the question. Provost Wood combated the statement 
about the gas being bad, and pointed out that it was of 26 or 27 
candle power—being better gas than is supplied in Edinburgh. The 
appointment of a Committee was agreed to. 

The subject of the repair of the tunnel at the Brechin Gas-Works, 
which was damaged by flooding, came before the Brechin Police 
Commission on Monday. It was reported that the Gas Company had 
offered to contribute £250 to the cost of the repair; and that they 
were prepared, in the event of being relieved from liability in 
future, to contribute one-half of the whole cost, which is estimated 
at between £600 and £700. The Commission resolved to try to come 
to terms with the Company rather than to prepare for litigation. 

Professor John Ferguson, in opening the winter session of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow lately, said that ‘‘even now all that could 
be said was that people accepted scientific truths, not because they 
could check their accuracy or otherwise estimate their value, but 
because they could appreciate the practical results to which they led. 
Without such, scientific truths were of no interest tothem. Of all 
the thousands perambulating Sauchiehall Street that night, how few, 
he asked, cared what the electric light was, so long as it enabled them 
to see their way ? How few knew of the long years of painful research 
it had taken to perfect thelight; and how few could criticize or pass 
an opinion that would be worth listening to as regarded how any part 
of the complex arrangements could be improved in any way? It was 
the very small number who had to take upon their shoulders the 
ignorance of the many.” From one point of view, this is scientific 
drivel, because the ordinary individual would but waste his time were 
he to busy himself trying to understand the scientific principles which 
underlie all the phenomena that come within the range of his vision. 
But the speaker, though perhaps he did not intend it, in selecting elec- 
tric lighting as his illustration uttered a great truth, as everyone must 
be aware of who observes, week by week, how the ignorance of the 
many municipal councillors is made to kneel before the scientific 
knowledge of the few who profess to be educated in the mysteries of 
electric lighting. I imagine that if, in this matter, there was less 
ignorance among the many, the ‘‘ educated few’’ would have a lighter 
burden to bear. 


<> 
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The Water Supply of Horbury.—The Horbury Local Board have 
accepted an offer oT the Soothill Upper Local Board to supply water 
in bulk for thirty years, on the following terms: The minimum daily 
quantity to be supplied and paid for is 90,000 gallons; and the 
Maximum, 200,000 gallons—the price to be paid being 8d. per 
1000 gallons for go,000 gallons daily, and all above that quantity 7d. 
Soothill Upper is supplied with water jointly with Thornhill by the 
Halifax Corporation. 


: The Preston Gas Company’s Parliamentary Powers.—The 
Preston Gas Company have notified their intention of applying for 
further parliamentary powers. Amongst their principal objects are 
the extension of the area of supply to include the townships of Brindle 
and Grimsargh with Brockhoies, and the acquisition, by compulsion 
or agreement, of 25 acres of land for the construction of works. The 
Company also seek for an extension of their powers for the supply of 
cooking and heating-stoves, &c., and they also desire provisions 
enabling them to produce and supply electricity for lighting and other 
purposes. Additional capital will be sought. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LiverrooL, Nov. 18. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The improvement is becoming more pro- 
nounced ; and the advance this week has been somewhat rapid. Spot 
sulphate is now exceedingly scarce; and, in consequence, intending 
buyers are forced to bid well upto securesupplies. The lowest for spot 
parcels is now £13; and as much as £13 10s. has already been 
realized for January-April contracts. These transactions show 
increased confidence in the future of the market ; and if nevertheless 
many large consumers still obstinately abstain from covering their 
requirements, this fact may seriously weigh against them, as it will 
have the effect of driving prices again beyond a natural level, when 
they are forced to come in as buyers, probably at the most inopportune 
moment. The scarcity of offers applies equally to forward business, 
as it is even now difficult to find makers who will sell; and there is 
little doubt that a large portion of the future production is already dis- 
posed of. Nitrate is rather easier, and is offering at 9s. per cwt. 


Lonpon, Nov. 18. 


Tar Products.—The week has been a busy one for most makers, as 
the advent of colder weather and other causes, has brought about a 
large demand for fuel, and, therefore, an increased consumption of 
pitch. Shipments were never before so large at this season of the year 
as they are at the moment. Quite a little spurt has set in for carbolic 
acid; and buyers are either short of stocks or are afraid the Tar 
Products Sales Committee will fix a higher limit, at their next meeting, 
which is more than likely. The light tar products, excepting benzol, 
are in good request; but prices, compared with former years, are 
miserably low. Business noted during the week is as follows: Tar, 
15s. to 16s. Pitch, 26s. to 27s. Benzol, 50’s, 1s. 7d.; go’s, 1s. 6d. 
Creosote, 2d. Creosote salts, 25s. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 24d. Toluol, 
1s. 8d. Crude benzol naphtha, 30 per cent., 83d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 
1s. 7d.; crystals, 5?d. Cresol, 1s. 2d. Anthracene, 30 per cent., ‘‘ A,” 
1s. 2d.; ‘B,”’ rod. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is a considerable amount of com- 
petition among buyersfor sulphate. It looks as if the recent apparent 
cessation of buying was due to some speculative operations of dealers, 
who are now rushing in to cover themselves. Large business has been 
done at prices ranging between {12 tos. and £13, less 34 per cent. ; 
while crude gas liquor is quoted at 7s. 6d. to gs. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The settlement of the coal dispute at the 
joint conference in London on Friday, has come as an immense relief 
not only to the coalowners and miners but to all users of fuel, whether 
for manufacturing or domestic purposes. Following upon the failure 
of the previous joint conference, the position was daily becoming 
increasingly serious ; and many mills and works were finding it almost 
impossible to obtain even day-to-day supplies. Gas-works in many 
cases were on the point of almost complete stoppage; and household 
consumers were in a large number of instances unable to obtain even 
the smallest supplies. The settlement has removed any real anxiety 
with regard to future supplies; but for the moment the position is 
not very materially improved. With the protracted stoppage, many 
of the pits will have got into a bad condition as to roadways and the 
working places of the miners; and it will probably be well into the 
present week before anything like a full start can be made in the 
actual getting of coal. In the meantime, users will be largely 
dependent upon supplies coming in from outside districts ; and although 
there is a good deal of hanging back from buying further at the pre- 
sent high prices, there is not as yet any appreciable giving way. 
During the past week, all sorts of prices have been ruling, to get hold 
of immediate supplies. The better qualities of round coal, delivered at 
stations, has not been obtainable under 27s. 6d. to 30s. ; other descrip- 
tions of screened coal, suitable for either forge or gas-making purposes, 
have averaged about 25s.; whilst engine fuel has realized 20s. to 21s. 
per ton. Upon these excessive special prices, there will no doubt be 
some immediate giving way; but anything like a return to the rates 
ruling prior to the stoppage is not at all probable for some weeks to 
come. The leading main colliery concerns for the present make no 
change upon their quoted delivered rates. Except that deliveries 
under contracts will necessarily have to be resumed, buyers in the 
open market will, for the next month or so, at least, have to pay what 
may be regarded as exceptionally high prices. 

Northern Coal Trade.—The coal trade of the North-east is at the 
present moment rather disorganized. The very heavy demands from the 
Midlands still continue to be met; but the negotiations that were in 
progress at the time of writing stopped all future sales at anything like 
the current prices, and made buyers hold aloof pending new develop- 
ments. The settlement of the strike in the Midlands will, of course, 
speedily cause the present abnormal prices to fall; and thus buyers 
naturally wished to hold as little of the dear-bought coal as they could. 
Hence, too, the prices were moving rapidly with the rumours and 
expectations of the issue. Best Northumbrian steam coal was last 
week quoted as high as £1 per ton, but now sellers ask about 15s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b.; second-class coal being about ts. to 1s. 6d. per 
ton lower. There is still a very good demand for small steam coal, 
all stocks having been cleared away for some time; and the price 
may be now put at about 7s. per ton f.o.b. The steam coal collieries 
are working fully; and in a few instances they have tolerably fair 
orders ahead. Gas coal isin strong demand, both for companies on 
old contracts and for prompt supplies. The contracts are being 
worked out at prices that are about 6s. per ton f.o.b. on the average ; 
but for uncontracted coal,as much as 13s. has been paid for small lots, 
to keep gas-works going. There is still a good demand for manufac- 
turing coal; but there is little alteration in its price. Less is doing in 
coke just now. Blast-furnace coke is not so profitable as the sale of 
the uncoked coal at present prices ; and thus there has been less made, 
whilst concurrently four or five furnaces in the North have been laid 
idle. Coke exports are steady ; and for best Durham kinds, the price 
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is 16s. per ton f.o.b. There is little alteration in the price of gas 
coke ; but the output is now large and is steadily growing. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—Circumstances are so much altered by the 
settlement of the strike in England, that it is impossible to say much 
about the coal] trade in Scotland. The demand for coal for England 
is very great. It is reported that the Caledonian Railway Company 
ran over 70 special trains with coal to England on Sunday. Very 
little coal has been going abroad; and it will now be a question 
whether, for the remainder of this season, the foreign demand may 
revive. In Scotland, the men have been making up their minds to 
demand another advance of 1s. per day; but it is probable they will 
not now insist on it. With regard to prices, often a purchaser was 
prepared to pay whatever was asked, according to his extremity ; and 
therefore quotations are scarcely possible. As high as from 11s. to 
148. per ton has been known to be paid at the pithead. Shipments for 
last week were 197,542 tons—a decrease compared with the preceding 
week of 21,175 tons, but an increase as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year of 33,792 tons. For the year to date, the total 
shipments have been 6,841,527 tons—an increase upon the quantity for 
the same period of last year of 122,459 tons. 





e 

The New Water-Works for Gainsborough.—Yesterday week the 
Gainsborough Local Board received the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to negotiate a loan for the purposes of increasing the 
water supply—viz., £10,000 for the well, repayable in 30 years ; £3455 
for machinery, &c., repayable in 10 years; and £500 for the purchase 
of additional land, repayable in 50 years—making a total of £13,955. 

Water Supply at the East-End.—At the meeting of the London 
County Council last Tuesday, a petition was presented from the owners 
of certain industrial dwellings at the East-end, asking the Council to 
take steps to have the East London Water Company’s Act repealed 
under which they can refuse to supply water to a height of more than 
40 feet from the pavement. Another petition called attention to the 
fact that a constant supply is not given in the petitioners’ district. 
The petitions were referred to Committees. 

The New Water-Works for Bodmin.—The Bodmin Water Company 
have resolved to issue 500 5 per cent. preference shares of {10 each; 
the money being required to carry out their new water scheme. The 
cost of the undertaking is estimated at about £8500, towards which 
the County Council have agreed to contribute £3500 on completion 
of the works, in consideration of which the Company will supply, if 
required, the County Lunatic Asylum with not exceeding 40,000 gallons 
of water per day (any excess to be paid forat the rate of 1s. per 1000 
gallons). 

Wenham Company, Limited.—After bringing into account the sum 
of £595 from last year, the profit and loss account of this Company 
shows a debit balance of £1887. The Directors in their report state 
that, while regretting this result, they remain of opinion that the 
course proposed for the future management of the business, in which 
the shareholders concurred at the meeting held in December last, was 
the right one. The modifications and alterations could not, however, 
come into active operation until February following ; and these have, 
therefore, to only a small extent influenced the figures now presented. 
The operations of the Company have not only been materially affected 
by the extreme depression of trade, but have also suffered from the 
exceptional competition of other systems of lighting. The outstand- 
ing debentures of the Company, amounting to £17,500, become due 
on the rst prox. To provide for them, the Directors have decided on 
an issue of 7 per cent. debentures. The report was adopted at the 
ordinary general meeting of the Company last Friday. 


South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas Company, Limited.—The 
fourth ordinary general meeting of this Company was held last week, at 
the London offices, under the presidency of Sir W. Brett, K.C.M.G. In 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman said 
the meeting was really a formal one, because the dividend was 
guaranteed by the Buenos Ayres New Gas Company, and had been 
paid under the agreement. Recent political disturbances had thrown 
them very much back, and little progress had consequently been 
made. With regard to the political and social state of the country, 
he considered that the present Government was better than any that 
had preceded it. He believed they wished to do what was right ; 
but there was a clique who did not like the new phase of honesty 
which the Government wished to inaugurate. They had resisted to 
the utmost, and were dying as hard as they could. He might, how- 
ever, fairly say that the prospect, politically and socially, was more 
favourable than it had been for years. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Sales of Shares.—Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield sold by auction 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Wednesday, an entire free- 
hold adventurer’s share in the New River Company. The Auctioneer 
(Mr. Bousfield), in offering the share, stated that they were practically, 
but not actually, presenting a seat at the Board. The sale of the share 
would cause a vacancy at the Board; and the buyer would step into 
it. Four years ago, they sold a similar share for anon Hone There 
was nothing to prevent them disposing of this one for a larger price, 
as the reversion was now four years nearer. The bidding commenced 
at £85,000, and slowly mounted up to £94,900, at which figure it was 
sold to a representative of the United Kingdom Temperance General 
Provident Institution. Mr. Bousfield subsequently mentioned that 
£101,000 had been offered for the share before he came into the room. 
——At Salisbury, on the same day, 240 £12 Ios. ordinary 5 per cent. 
shares in the Salisbury Gas Company were offered for sale by auction by 
Messrs. Waters and Rawlence. This is an issue of new capital that is 
required to meet the cost of a new gasholder and tank now in progress 
of erection. There was a brisk demand ; and the whole of the shares 
were disposed of in twenty minutes. The following are the prices 
realized : 22 shares sold at £13 15s.; 128, at £13 17s. 6d.; and go, at 
£14 per share. The total sum produced was £3338, which represents 
a premium of £338 on the nominal value of £3000. At Brigg last 
Thursday, Messrs. Spring and Son sold a number of shares in the 
Brigg Gas Company at the following figures: {10 shares, at {19 2s. 6d. 
and £19; £3 shares, at £5 5s. and £5 2s. 6d.; and £2 shares, at 
£3 tos. each. 








Increases in the Price of Gas.— The Blackpool Gas Committee 
recently resolved to increase the price of gas from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and their action has been approved by the Council. 
At Burnley and Rochdale, the Gas Committees have decided to recom- 
mend the Corporations to advance the price—in the former case by 
3d. and 4d., and in the latter by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Supper to the Employees of Messrs. E. Cockey and Sons, 
Limited.—To commemorate the opening of the new works at Garston, 
the employees of Messrs. Edward Cockey and Sons, Limited, were 
entertained to supper by the Company last Thursday evening. The 
gathering took place in the Auction Mart, Frome; and about 160 sat 
down, including Directors, officials, and workmen—the latter having 
the privilege extended to them of bringing their wives or sweethearts. 
After the meal, a short toast-list was gone through; songs and recita- 
tions being given. The chair was taken by Mr. W. A. Padfield 
(Chairman of the Company); and Mr. E. Tucker was Vice-Chairman. 
The other Directors present were Messrs. C. Baily, R. Fish, J. Lowe, 
and H. Perry; also Mr. W. L. Ramsden (General Manager) and Mr. 
A. J. Rozea (Secretary). The Chairman, at the close of an interesting 
address, in which he reviewed the progress of the Company, and 
emphasized the necessity for having premises and plant adequate to 
the production of good work, and alluded to the great desirability 
of maintaining cordial relations with those who had to produce it, 
expressed his pleasure at the completion of the new works, which 
had, he said, been built from Mr. Ramsden’s designs, and were 
thoroughly well lighted and ventilated, and were such as they should 
be proud of. Mr. Tucker proposed ‘‘ The Health of the Chairman,” 
to which Mr. Padfield responded. Mr. Spackman proposed ‘‘ The 
Directors,’’ which was acknowledged by Messrs. Fish and Lowe. ‘ The 
Health of Mr. Ramsden"’ was very cordially drunk. In responding, 
he stated that when they were at the old works they turned out about 
18 tons of castings per week; whereas now the weight was between 
40 and 50 per cent. more, and the foundry was not working to its full 
capacity. Other toasts followed. The proceedings were thoroughly 
harmonious from beginning to end; and the happy feeling permeating 
all showed that employers and employed work cordially together. 


— 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 931.) 










































































When 3 3 Paid mine Yield 
> ing 
Issue. |Share| ex. IFAs NAME. eet, Prices’ |Fal | invent 
asa hare Wk.| ment. 
£ Pp. c GAS COMPANIES. £sd 
590,000] 10 |13 Oct. - Alliance & Dublinrop.c. .| 10 |16}—174 6 0 0 
100,000} 10 ” 7: Do. 7p.c_ .| 10 |f14—124]) .. [6 0 O 
300,000] roo | r July | § |Australian (Sydney) 5 % Deb.| 100 |102—104| -- |4 16 2 
100,000] 20 |3r May | 8 |Bahia, Limited. . . « «| 20 |tof—r11a| .. [13 18 3 
00,000 5 |15 Nov. | 64 |Bombay, Limited . . . «| 5 a » {5 13 0 
40,000] 5 » 63 Do. New . . « « «| 4] 34—44"| «+ [5.13 0 
380,000) Stck.|16 Aug. | 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |220—225) -- |5 2 2 
180,000] ,, ” 84 0. CW. « « © «| 200 |163—168] .. |5 1 2 
220,000] 20 |15 Sept | 114 |Brighton & Hove Original .| 20 | 49-42 | -- [5 9 6 
888,500/Stck.|3r Aug. | 5 |Bristol. « « « «+ « « | 100 |L02—105) -. [4 15 3 
320,000] 20 |29 Sept.| 11$ |British. « » « » « « «| 20/ 42-44] ++ |5 4 7 
50,000] ro |31 Aug. { 11% |Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 | 19—20 - 15 15 0 
51,510) 10 ” Do, p.c. «| 10 | 15-16 ~ 15 6 3 
328,750| 10 |28July | 2 /Buenos Ayres(New) Limited] 1o | 6-7 | -: |217 2 
200,000} 100 i J 6 0. p.c. Deb, .] 100 | 98 —101}+1 |5 18 10 
150,000] 20 |13 July | 8 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| a0 | 27-28 j+4 [5 14 5 
550,000/Stck.|13 Oct. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock . .] 100 |244—249] «+ |5 0 4 
165,000), ” 94 Do. New do.. . «| roo |{87—192] -» |4 19 0 
160,762) ,, |15 June! 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb, do.} roo |125--130| -- 13 9 3 
800,000)Stck.|/15 June | 13 {Continental Union, Limited .| roo |230—235| -+ |5 10 7 
200,000) 5, ” 10 0. 7 p.c. Pref .| roo |t9I--196| -- |5 2 oO 
75,000|Stck.|15 Sept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . «| roo |185—290| -- |5 5 3 
486,090} xo |28 July | 10 |European, Limited. . . .| 10 | 21-22] ++ |y10 1 
354,060] 10 ” 10 Do. Partly paid | —74|144—154) -- [4 17 To 
5,046,590/Stck./16 Aug. | 12 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary| roo |225—239,+5 |5 4 4 
100,000; 4 ” 4 10. +4 P.c. max.| roo | 97—102/ -- [3 18 5 
665,000} ,, ” 10 Do.C, D, & E, 10 p.c. Pf.| roo |263—268) .- [3 14 7 
30,000) 5, ” 5 Do, F,5 p.c. Prt. .| roo |!2u—125| -- | 0 oO 
60,000) ” 74 Do.  G, 74 p.c. do. «| roo |185—~190) -. |3 18 11 
1,300,000) 5, ” Do. H,7p.c.max.| roo |t73—178] «+ [3 18 7 
493,000) 5, ” 10 Do. Ws p. c Prf. 100 263 —268 | eo 13 14 7 
476,000; 1, ” 6 Do. ,6 p.c. Prf. too |t57—162) -- |3 14 I 
1,061,150] ,, [f5 June) 4 0. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.| roo |227—130; -- }3 1 6 
294,850] " 44 Do, 4%p.c. do, 100 |132--137] -- |3 5 8 
000] 4, ” 6 Do, O6p.c. do 100 |175--180| .. {3 6 8 
3,800,000|Stck./15 Nov. | 12 |Imperial Continental . . .|-100 |210-215*/—2 |5 11 7 
75,000/ 5 |I5 June | 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.| 5 | 5—53 | ++ |5 9 ! 
560,000] roo | 2 Oct 5 |Met.of Melbourne, 5p.c.Deb.} roo |105—107! 413 5 
§41,920| 20 |15 Nov 5 |Monte Video, Limited. . «| 20 124-134" 78 2 
150,000, 5 |31 May | 8t |Oriental, Limited . . « »| 5 | 74-73 5 9 0 
,o00| 5 |29Sept.! 7 |Ottoman, Limited. . » »| §| 4-44 715 6 
166,870] 10| — | 2 |ParaLimited. . . . « «| 20 | 14-2 | _ 
: People’s Gas ot Chicago— . 
420,000! 100 | 2 Nov.| 6 ist Mtg. Bds.. « « +] roo | 98—102 517 8 
500,000} 100 | rJune | 6 an 0. + ¢ «| 100 | 98—102 Siz 
150,000] 10 |13 Oct. | 5 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 | 84-93] -- |5 5 3 
500,000) Stck.|31 Aug. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock | 100 |302--307; «+ [5 9 1! 
1,350,000) 4, ” 12 Do, B do. «| 100 |242—-247;—-1 |4 17 2 
260,000} ,, ” 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—260,-3 |5 9 9° 
950,000] ,, |13 July | 5 Do, a3 c. Deb. Stk. .| roo |148—152| -- 13 5 9 
60,000/Stck.|31 Aug. | 114 |Tottenham & Edm'nton, A") roo |210—215/ -- |5 7 9 
WATER COMPANIES. 
9744,897|Stck.'29 June | ro |Chelsea, Ordinary » » » +| 100 |270—275| .. (3 12 9 
1,720,252|Stck.|13 Oct. | 8 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |210—215—2 |3 14 © 
544,440] » |29June| 4 Do. 44p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |r40—143| .. [3 2 11 
700,000} 50 |t5 June Grand Junction, » « « «| 50 |t13—-117, .. [312 6 
708,000/Stck./16 Aug. | 11 |Kent « « « « « « « «| TOO |284--289) .. |3 16 1 
1,043,800] roo |29 June Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. , .| 100 |242—247,—14/3 16 11 
406,200] 100 » 7 Do. | yhp.c.max. . .| 100 |t99—204] .- [3 13 6 
3t0,000|Stck./29 Sept.| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |128—131] .. (3 I 0 
500,000] 100 |16 Aug. | 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |335—340; «+ (3 Ir 4 
1,000,000)Stck.|28 July 4 0, 4p.c. Deb. Stk .| 100 |132--135| -- e 19 3 
g02,300|Stck.|15 June | 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall, rop.c.max.| 100 |155—160) .. 3 15 © 
126,500] 109 ” 6 Do. D 7hp.c. do. | 100 |145—150) -- [4 0 0 
1,155,066|Stck.|15 June | xo |West Middlesex. . » « «| 100 a 3 14 10 
*Ex Di 





| Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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The Local Government Board and the Water Supply of Frod- 
sham.—The members of the Runcorn Rural Sanitary Authority were 
informed last Tuesday that the Local Government Board had sanctioned 
the borrowing of £3800 for water-supply works for Frodsham. Mr. 
Williams stated that they had at last received the long-desired reply 
from the authorities in London. While the Government had been urging 
them to execute public works to furnish labour for the unemployed, 
the Department had perpetually held them back. It was two years 
since they were approached on the present scheme ; and five months 
had elapsed since an Inspector had held an inquiry. Many efforts had 
since been made to get the required sanction ; but only that morning 
had it come to hand. During the past summer, the inhabitants had 
suffered from a scarcity of water, and what they used was condemned 
by every medical man, both as to quantity and quality. They had had 
epidemics constantly for many months; and now it would be Christmas 
before practical operations in connection with the scheme could be 
commenced. Several members expressed agreement in the condemna- 
tion of long delays by the Local Government Board. 


Ipswich Corporation Water Supply.—The report on the first 
year’s operations of the Ipswich Water-Works under the Corporation 
was presented at the meeting of that body last Thursday week ; but the 
necessity of bringing all the Corporation accounts into harmony as to 
date prevented a financial statement being made until the financial 
year is completed on March 31 next. The report stated that a fairly 
complete inspection of the town as regarded the water supply had 
been made, which showed that, out of 13,057 houses and business 
places visited, 12,197 were supplied from the Corporation water-mains, 
and 861 from independent sources. Of these 12,197 houses, &c., €861 
obtained their water from the high-service reservoirs and 5336 from the 
low-service reservoir. During the year, 311 additional supplies were 
laid. The new supply scheme, estimated to cost about £2500, which 
received the sanction of the Corporation in May last, had been 
completed at a cost of £2202, and was giving general satisfaction, The 
water pumped into the reservoirs during the year was approximately 
259,040,000 gallons, at a cost for fuel of £657. The Committee also 
remarked that they were fortunate in having secured the services of 
Mr. Roberts as Manager and Engineer; and they recommended that his 
salary be increased to £200 a year. The report was adopted on the 
motion of the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. D. Ford Goddard). 





Konigsberg Water Supply.—The water-works at Kénigsberg are 
to be greatly extended; and the municipal authorities have voted a 
sum of £30,000 for the purpose. 


The Costs of the Stonehouse Water Bill.—The costs connected 
with the promotion of the Stonehouse Local Board Water Bill and 
the opposition of that authority to the Plymouth Water Bill amounted 
to £7065. 

Darwen Gas and Water Annuities—Mr. E. P. Burd, one of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, recently held an 
inquiry at Darwen in regard to an application by the Corporation for 
power to provide sinking funds for the redemption of the gas and water 
works annuities and mortgages. They also asked for power to borrow 
from time to time for the purpose of redeeming these annuities. No 
opposition was offered to the proposal. 


Population and Water Supply.— Mr. J. A. Picton, of Leicester, has 
placed on the paper of the House of Commons a notice of his intention 
to move this evening for a return from the year 1861 to 1892, both 
inclusive, from the boroughs or towns of Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bath, Bar- 
row-in-Furness, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cardiff, Croydon, Chatham, 
Cheltenham, Carlisle, Dewsbury, Derby, Durham, Devonport, Dover, 
Coventry, Gateshead, Halifax, Huddersfield, Hull, Hanley, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, London, Lincoln, Manchester, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Ipswich, Oldham, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Preston, Reading, Rochdale, Stockport, Salford, 
Sheffield, Sunderland, Swansea, St. Helens, Stoke-upon-Trent, Wake- 
field, Walsall, Warrington, West Ham, Wolverhampton, Southampton, 
York, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Dublin, and Belfast, of the popu- 
lation in the years of the Census, and of the estimated populations in 
each year of the above period upon which the annual death-rate per 
1000 was based, also the death-rate per 1000 for each year ; a copy of 
the chemical analysis of the water supplied to each place (London 
excepted), and, if the sources of supply have been added to, changed, 
or brought from new quarters, an analysis of each and all, together 
with the length of time each has been in use, and the daily supply 
from each and every source in 1892; and a statement of the nature of 
the source of supply—whether gathering-grounds, rivers, lakes, coal 
measures, wells in the new red sandstone, springs, or otherwise, 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Telegrams : 
“QWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 


Thirty-three Medals 
at all the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions 


have been awarded to 
GWYNNE & Oo., for 
Gas Exhausters, &o. 

















They have never 
sought to make price 
the chief consideration, 
but to produce Machin- 
ery of the very highest 
quality, 


The result is that in 

very instance their 

work is giving the full- 
est satisfaction. 














They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 30,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 





Engine and Exhauster Combined on One Bed-Plate, 


GWYNNE &@ Co.’s Exhausters are constructed of large size to pass the required 
quantity of Gas at very slow wens the wear and tear being reduced 
to a Minimum. 


GWYNNE & | C O., TELEPHONE No. 2698, 


BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late Essex Street Works, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


Their Exhausters 
can be made, when 
desired, on their New 
Patent Principle, to 
pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation 
or variation in pres- 
sure. 


NO OTHER MAKER 
CAN DO THIS. 


Makers of Gas-Vatvese, 
AyprRavrtic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GovERNORS. 
Steam-Pumps for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water ; Parent 
SELF SEALING AND CLEANS- 
ING ReEToRT-Lips AND 
MovuTHPIECES; CENTRI- 
FuGAL Pumps and Pump- 
ina Ewneines specially 
adapted for Water- Worl s, 
raising Sewage, &c, 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 





























satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 


Catalogues and Testimonials sent on Application. 


&e., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
Q)'NEILL's Oxide has a larger annual 
combined. Purity and uniformity of quality 
on application. 


Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, | 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.0, | 


|TAMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best 
SCOTCH rg COALS, Bets To DOIeEn 
S , an > 

sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides RETORTS, BRICKS, on en COVERS, and SILICA 

aranteed. BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 

Pamphlet, “How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. 

Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E C. 
Telegram Address: ‘‘ ErrwaL Lonpon.” 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 





GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE & CO., direct Importers from 


Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
OXIDE PAINT, SULPHURIC ACID, & Chemicals, 
120 and 121, NeweaTs STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: “ Bocorr, LonpDon.” 





Joun Wa. O’NeEILu, Managing Director. 


GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY: TUT C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield ; | 
} e 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON j ann, ae 
| Contractors sor t Gas-Worke complete, Makers of Gas- PUINEST Quality of Natural Bog Ore, 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 


icati .| tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
Se tn ceprenaaae & Ge Cue | Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings, = 


LIMITED. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent: 


pany, as above, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 


sauiil *,* Bee Advertisement p. II., centre of JouRNAL. 
| Gablegrams: “ Ignitor London.” Telegrams: ‘‘ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ARCHER, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 





MESS8S. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER’S MONTHLY 
LIST of Shops, Show-Rooms, Factories,and Waterside 





™ BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, West- | 
minster, 8.W, | 

City Address: 182, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


Vo CANIC Fire Cement (Winkelmann’s) | 
t. Fire Resistance 4500° Fahr. 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, Sole Agent, 182, Gresham STREET 
House, Gld Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





Oldham, 


WET AND 


& J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 


First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
DRY GAS-METERS, 
'TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
LAMPS AND PILLARS, &o, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘' Braddock, Oldham.” 


Premises, suitable for the Exhibition and Manufacture 
of Engineering and other Appliances, may be obtained, 
| free of charge, at their Offices, 80, CHEaPsIDE, F.C, 





L,100°8: Tar, and Spent Oxide wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ammonia and Tar Dit- 
tillers, BrruincHam, Leeps, and WAKEFIELD, 


STATION ME- 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not later 
than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 





CANNEL COAL, ETC. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRH-CLAY ODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c. , will be forwarded on application to 
No. 89, St. ANDREW SquakzE, cre, SooTLaNp 
Newron GRanGE, NEAR DALEEITH, r 





GOLD MEDAL, 1892. 
IP UBES and Fittings for Gas, Steam, and 


Water, in stock to 8 inches diameter; Iron and 
Steel Ascension-Pipes. 
Joun SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY ; 
and 14, Great St, Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 

of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 

of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. 
References given to Gas Companies, 








CHARTERING, FORWARDING, AND INSURANCE, 
OBERT BRUCE FITZMAURICE, 29, 


Great St. Helens, London, Shipping Agent to 
several Gas Companies and Plant Manufacturers, 
would be glad to UNDERTAKE LARGE or SMALL 
SHIPMENTS to any Port. 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Gas 


Engineers, &c., Falcon Works, Barnsley, Makers 
of Wet aud Dry Gas-Meters, Brass-Work, and general 
Gas Apparatus, Lead Saturators, Tanks, &c., Tools, and 
Gas-Works sundries. (See last week, p. 877). 

Telegrams: ‘“ HutcHINsSON Bros., BARNSLEY.” 


LUMBER and Gas and Hot Water 
F itter wants a constant Situation. Good Refer- 
ences. 
Address W. Haver, 37, Arlington Road, Sunniton. 











Youn G Man (age 23) seeks Situation 
as CLERK or COLLECTOR in a Gas Company. 
Six years’ experience. Highest references. 

Address No. 2302, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, a Situation as Working Gas 


Manager, used to Engine and Exhauster. Can 
use all Tar made for firing Retorts, lay Mains and 
Services, fix Meters, take Indices, and do his own 
Mechanical Repairs upon the Works. 

Address No. 2803, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, by a young Man (age 23), a 
Situation as ASSISTANT in a medium-sized 
Gas-Works. 








Five years’ experience in modern Works 
(Regenerator Furnaces). Well upin Photometer work 
and Testing of every kind. Honours in Advanced 
Grade, City and Guilds of London Examination in Gas 
Manufacture. 

Address No. 2301, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


DVERTISER desires a Situation as 
WORKING FOREMAN. Has had considerable 
experience in Constructing, Erecting, and Supervision ; 
and thoroughly understands the routine of Gas-Works 
throughout. Has acquired thorough knowledge of the 
most modern methods in Carbonizing, Gas Purification, 
and Distribution. 
References and testimonials forwarded on application, 
by letter, to No. 2300, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 








SLAITHWAITE GAS COMPANY, NEAR 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Ww ANTED, a steady young Man as 
METER INSPECTOR and FITTER. Must 
be able to repair and test Meters. 
Apply, stating age, wages, &c., not later than Monday, 
Nov. 27, to Jno. Furniss, Secretary and Manager. 


TO INVENTORS AND OTHERS, 


ATENTS for Inventions Secured and 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED throughout the 
World. Advice on all matters connected with the 
above. Handbook gratis on application. 

J. C. Cuapman, C.E., Chartered Patent Agent, 70, 
Chancery Lane, Lonpon. . 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


ENGINEER TO WATER UNDERTAKING. 
THE Water Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of Nottingham require the services of a 
Practical and Experienced ENGINEER, to transact 
and conduct the whole of the Engineering, Distribution, 
and other Works of, or in connection with, their Water 
Undertaking. 

He will be required to reside within the Borough, and 
will not be permitted to engage in any other employment 
or take pupils, or be entitled to any Commission or Fees, 

The Committee will find the Offices and Staff, and 
other outgoings, including Travelling Expenses. 

Three months’ notice on either side to terminate the 
engagement. 

The Salary has been fixed by the Committee at £600 
per annum. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials only, to be 
addressed and sent to me on or before Thursday, the 
7th day of December next. Canvassing is prohibited. 

By order of the Committee, 
Samvet G. JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Nottingham, 

November, 1893. 





0 BE SOLD—A Station Meter, in Good 

Working Condition, with Clock, Tell-Tale, Bye- 

Pass Valve, 6-inch Connections, and two Cup Valves, 
at the Elsecar Gas-Works, Barnsley. Price £10 net. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
MuE Directors of the Midland Railway 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus HYDROCARBON and 
OIL-GAS TAR produced at their Oil-Gas Works, 
Kentish Town (London), Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Manningham during 1894. 

Forms of Tender (for consideration on Dec. 14, 1893) 
may be had on application to Mr. PettTiror, General 
Stores Department, Midland Railway, DeRBy. 





LLANDUDNO IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSIONERS. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
(PENDERS are invited for the supply of 


GAS COAL, in quantities ranging from 500 to 

1000 tons, capable of producing a minimum of 9500 cubic 
feet of 17-candle Gas, to be delivered (carriage paid) at 
the Llandudno Station, in quantities of not less than 
three trucks per day until the whole is delivered, and 
free from any Strike Clause. 

The Commissioners do not undertake to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” to be sentin to 
me not later than the 25th inst. 

A. ConoLyLy, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Nov. 15, 1898. 





LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 





BY ORDER OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Sale of 800 £10 Shares, part of the further additional 
Share Capital authorized by the Lea Bridge Gas Act, 
1878, and ranking for a Dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum, with increase or decrease under the usual 
Parliamentary Sliding-Scale Clauses. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell the 
above BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on 
ne Dec. 6, 1893, at One for Two precisely, in 
ots. 
Particulars may be obtained at the Company’s OFFIcEs, 
8, Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C., and of the 
AUCTIONEER, 18, Finspury Crrcvs, E.C, 





ST. AUSTELL GAS-WORKS. 
Ww ANTED, a Man who thoroughly 


understands the making of Gas, Sulphate of 

Ammonia, and the General Management of a Gas- 
Works, as MANAGER of the above Works. The 
Manager would have to keep the Accounts, and collect 
the Gas and Meter Rents. House, Gas, Fuel, and Rates 
and Taxes provided and paid by the Company. 

Applications, stating experience and former occu- 
pation, with salary required, to be sent to R. G. Lakks, 
Esq., Trevarrick, St. Austell, ConNwALL, on or before 
Saturday, Dec, 2 next. 

Nov. 1, 1893. 


Ww4 NTED, a second-hand Crossley 
“OTTO” 1-HORSE GAS-ENGINE; also a 
ROTARY EXHAUSTER (capacity, 8000 cubic feet per 
hour), with the necessary Inlet and Outlet Connections, 
Bye-Pass Valves, and Governor complete. The whole 
must be in first-rate working order. 

Particulars, with lowest ‘price, to Mr. Cownry,7Gas- 
Works, Seaford, Sussex. 








BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £8500 FOUR PER CENT. 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 


In sums of £100 or multiples thereof, to be issued the 
81st of December, 1893, and paid off at par on the 81st 
of December, 1903. Minimum price, at the rate of 
£105 per cent. of the amount of each Debenture. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 

above-mentioned MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, 

to be sent to me before Eleven o’clock on the Morning 
of Thursday, the 14th of December, 1893. 

All tenders must be made in the form provided by 
the Company, which, together with printed Particulars 
and Conditions of Tender, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to me at the Company’s Offices, Homesdale Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 

By order, 
Henry W. Amos, 
Secretary. 
Nov. 14, 1893. 





SULPHURIC ACID, 


JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 

Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars supplied on application. 





ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MippLEsBRovGH; ULVERSTON (BaRRow); Porrr- 
MOUTH; CARLTON; StooKToN; 815, St. Vincent Street, 
Guiascow; and 85, Water Street, Naw York. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ. 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIO ACID, ALKALIES, LIVUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

_— Office: MrppLzssrover,  Oorrespondence 
invited, 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 

LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contract- 
tors, for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, Villages 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and abroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Porter, Lincoun.” 


G L. LAMBERT, 26, Alberta Terrace, 
* Nottingham, Consultations, Advice, Reports 
ip Various Branches of Practical Mechanical En- 
gineering and Machinery. Specialities in Water, 
Sewage, and Gas Plant Making. Surveyor of 
Steam-Ships, Marine Engines, Boilers, and General 
Machinery. Detailed Inspection of Engineering 
Contracts during Manufacturing and Erection. 


TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES AND 
MANAGERS. 
AN ASSOC.M.INST.C.E. having an ex- 


tensive experience inGAS and WATER WORKS’ 
DESIGN and ERECTION, now Chief Assistant in a 
large Gas-Works and Engineer to several small ones, 
having designed and erected a THREE HUNDRED 
and a ONE HUNDRED MILLION GAS-WORKS com- 
plete, besides several small ones, also ENLARGED 
many other Works, including NEW LIFTS to EXIST- 
ING GASHOLDERS, REGENERATIVE SETTINGS, 
&c., would be pleased to VISIT WORKS and ADVISE 
on their EXTENSION or ALTERATION, making 
SPECIFICATIONS, DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, and 
superintend erection if desired. 

SPECIALITIES. 

Any EXTENSION or ALTERATION to GAS or 
WATER WORKS. ASSESSMENT of Gas-Works. 
New HOLDERS, TANKS, ROOFS, PURIFIERS, 
or FILTER-BEDS. TELESCOPING or adding 
FRESH LIFTS to EXISTING HOLDERS. 

REGENERATIVE SETTINGS, for SMALL GAS- 
WORKS, without Excavations. SAVING 20 PER 
CENT. in first cost, renewals, and working. 

Address “ Boz,” 9, Gracechurch Street, Lonpow, E.C. 


CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £8500 FOUR PER CENT. 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 

In sums of £100 or multiples thereof, to be issued the 
1st of January, 1894, and redeemed or paid off at par on 
the lst of January, 1904. Minimum Price, at the rate 
of £103 per cent. of the amount of each Debenture. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
above-mentioned MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, 
to be sent to me on or before Tuesday, to 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1893. 
Printed Particulars and Conditions of Tender can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company, Katharine 
Street, Croydon. 














WiLu1aM J. Russet, 
Secretary. 





EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF NEW CAPITAL. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the 


Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for £35,000, being the sixth and final portion of the 
NEW PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
Company, to bear Interest at 44 per cent. per annum, 
free of Income-Tax, such Tenders to be delivered at 
the Company’s Offices, St. Helen’s Place, in the City of 
London, not later than Eleven o’clock, a.m., on the 
14th day of December, 1893, and payment of accepted 
Tenders made on the 22nd of December. 

Particulars and Conditions, together with Form of 
Tender, may be obtained at the said Offices, or will be 
forwarded on application. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
Isaac ADOLPHUS CROOKENDEN, 
Secretary. 
St. Helen’s Place, London, 
Nov. 4, 1893. 





Feap, 4to, Cloth, price 7s. 6d., post free. 


Practical Photometry. 


By William Joseph Dibdin, F.1.C., F.C.8., 





London: WatTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET §t., E.C. 
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WILLIAM LIVESEY TESTIMONIAL FUND, 


COMMITTEE. 
HowarpD CHARLES WARD, Chairman. 
FRANK Busu. . R. Meap. 


I, A, CROOKENDEN, 
H, E. Jones. 
Watter Kina, 


Frank Morris. 
Tuomas NEWBIGGING, 
Maanvs OHREN. 
WitttaM Kina. J. ORWELL PHILLIPS. 
F, L, Linatna. G. C. TREWBY. 
Corset Woopatt, Hon. Secretary. 


FINAL LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
. 84 18 





Amount previously repsrted . 
Allan, John, Gas World . 
Anderson, George 
But Ek District Gas and Ws ater Company’ 
Eleataetield Water- w orks ‘and Gaslight Com- 
rany .. 
Clarke, D. . 
Dorchester Gas and Coke Company 
Dorking Gas Company. . 
Eastbourne Gas Company . 
Forbes, Abbott, and _ oo 
Harrogate Gas ‘Compan Fo« 
Kettering Gas Company . . 
Lea Bridge District Gas Company . 
Linging, F. L. wired . 
Linging, F. E. 
Luton Gas Company 
Maidstone Gas Company . 
Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company. 
Poole Gas and Coke Company 
Romford Gas Company 
Sellers, Charles 
Sheffield United Gaslight Company 
Swansea Gaslight Company . . 
Taplay, H. . es 
frame, Hanbury 
Yorquay Gas ee 
Wadeson, James . ee 
Wake, Wis «© & 2 6 6 ® 


me 


ie ~ 
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HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per ton..... 10,500 cubic feet. 
Illuminating Power..... 16°4 candles. 
151 PSE Tegner Fe 68 per cent. 
For prices, f.0.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


THE WALLSEND & HEBBURN COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
fURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAY, 
SaIpMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 








[ONDONDERRY (AS (jOALS 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per ton of 
Coal as per analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S.,F.LS. 


For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 





: DROID EDOM ROCIO orerpo orerpo comb po OIcrer@! 
fe ooococooococoooooocooooocosooo coocco # 


£697 9 0 





Now Ready, Price 6s., Cloth Bound, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF 
ILLUMINATING GAS, 
B 


NORTON H. HUMPHRYS, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


This work contains chapters on: The Relative Cost 
of Light from Gas, Oil, and Candles; Products of Com- 
bustion; The Sulphur Question; The Composition of 
[iluminating Gas; Water Gas; Various Gas-Making 
Processes; Oil Gas; Properties of Fluid Hydrocar- 
bons; Tar for Gas Making; Destructive Distillation ; 
Condensation ; and Purification. 


WALTER KING, 11, Bout Co Court, FtEEeT Street, B.C, 
Now Ready, Prize 15s., Limp Cloth, the Thirteenth Yearly 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Water Companies, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, 
New River, Southwark and Vauxhall, and West Middle- 
sex—showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, 
and Dividends per Million and per Thousand Gallons 
of Water supplied ; the proportion of Expenditure and 
Profits to gross Income; and the Income, Expenditure, 
and Profits per House, &c., supplied for the year 
ended December 31, 1892, or March 31, 1893, together 
with the quantity of Water supplied, the estimated 
daily quantity supplied for domestic and other purposes, 
the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., Xc., 
for the year ended December 31, 1892. 








Compiled and arranged by 
ALFRED LASS, F.C.A. 


Lonpon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 











Prices and Analysts of all the Seoteh Cannels on 
applicatior, 





JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
axD 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also arge stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
3PECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Notz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible, 


DEMPSTERS 


|| | oe) oo! i 
































‘i . 





RETORT- SETTINGS, 
RETORT-FITTINGS, 


ELLAND. 





ror FIRE-BRIGKS, * == 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDREss 


JAMES WHITE & Co., Limited, 


ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 
UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
RAYVENSTHORPE, nzax DEWSBURY. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 
Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, kept in Stock. Also a very 


large assortment of all sizes of Bends, T Room and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of Order. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 











TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & OCO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Tue SILICA FIRE-BRIGK 


COMPANY, 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anp CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS-FURNACES. 


Trade Mark: “SILICA.” 


These Goods (largely usedin Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 
GREATER DURABILITY 
3trongly reeommended where EXCES- 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained. 








TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 


RETORT-SETTINGS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


GASEOUS FIRING< 







J, 


EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 


&H. RoBus, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE ERECTION oF GAS ano WATER WORKS 
COMPLETE, AND FoR EXTENSIONS ano RENEWALS. 
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HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 


(Wrought out or Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 


PEESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 163 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
1% per cent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is at 

the rate of nearly 


600,000 Toms per Annum. 





Full particulars on application to 
MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NIDDRIE CANNEL 


A FIRST-CLASS CANNEL COAL, 


— a large volume of rich Gas, and fully 
per cent. of first- class Coke. 











FOR ANALYSIS, PRICE, AND ALL OTHER "PARTICULARS, 
APPLY TO 


The Niddrie & Benhar Coal Co., Ltd., 
15, HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams: “ BENHAR, Edinburgh.” 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


CAN — é& “eae 


> Sora 
ES 

“a 
DaTaO 


eewEe 


BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 





oe 
Yield of Gasperton..... . 413,155 cub, ft 
Illuminating Power ..... . 9$8°22 candies 
Coke perton, . ... . =. .» . 1,301'88 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton. . » » « » 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . ..+ . . 16°83 candles. 
Coke . 2.2 see eee 0 0 e «670 percen’, 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas perton. ... . . 10,500cub. 
Illuminating Power 16'3 Candles, 
CEO: «3% 73'1 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Coat OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE; 
OR 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LonDon, W.C. 





AUG. KLONNE, 


DORTMUND (GERMANY). 


REGENERATIVE — PURNACES, 


Unsurpassed in 
Efficiency, Economy, Durability, and Easy Working. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 


DALEEITH,N.B. 
HUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, Miner, AND SHIPPER OF 
NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed, 


Samples and Prices on application. 


11, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “ HunTER Port GuAsGow.” 


Established 1872. 


BOLDON GAS GOALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 














ANALYsIs— 

Yield of Gas per ton. 
Illuminating Power . 
OKD. 3 os 6 6 6 
Sulphur. ... . 
BEN 4g 6 ss 8 


- 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
- 169 Candles. 

- 66:7 Coke. 

° 0-86 Sulphur. 

‘ 2°04 Ash. 





Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 

The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Cas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Ipswich Gaslight 
Company, Devonport Gas Company, 
Newcastle Gas Com any, Sunderland Gas 
Company, South Shields Gas Company, 
and to many other Companies at Home 
and Abroad. 


For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. H. PARKINSON,. 
FITTER. 








T.B.KITTEL, SHEFFIELD 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ENGLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 


REAL SILKSTONE GAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON 
APPLICATION. 


T.B.KITTEL, SHEFFIELD 





COKE BREAKERS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 
New Design, with two Outting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern, 


For Exhauster Advertisement, see last week. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, E.C,, 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WoRKED BY THE 


WEARDALE TRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 


THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES, 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 
land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminating Power of 16°3 Candles 
and 67°3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe and £underland Bridge Gas 
Company :— 











[copy.] 
TuUDHOE AND SuNDERLAND Bripce Gas Company. 
Tudhoez Gas- Works, 
Spennymoor, 
8th June, 1893. 
Messrs. The 


WEARDALE TRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. 

Yield of Gas per ton: 10,300 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 134 ewt. 

emeeneey - Power of Gas, average of a series 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 
The Coke was of excellent quality. 
The following is a complete ultimate Analysis 
of the Coal. 








Per CENT 
Carbon . 83128 
PAVOCOGEN 3s: as. asco OPED 
Oxygen. < tet Ee FASE 
Nitrogen , 0°585 
Sulphur. . 0°620 
Aen <r we ABTS 
Wiatel <<. 6 icbis ee), 162020 
100-000 
> ae cages of the Coke. 
Carbon . 93°31 
Sulphur 0°61 
Aah s- . 5:00 
Moi-ture 1:08 
100-00 
Iam, Gentlemrn, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 
Manager. 


For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co., Lo. 





QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


RICH IN ILLUMINATING POWER AND YIELD OF GAS. 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY OF COKE. 
MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD IN RESIDUALS. 


THE GRASSMOOR Co., Lo., CHESTERFIELD. 
TON SON 3 


MAKERS OF 
JLO 


U 










































SPEc 
<¢ OR SPIRAL GUIDES REQUIRED IN > 


ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, 


vo 









‘LONDON 










GAS PLANT - eis PEACH "AND ie io ous 
OF EVERY 30OFT ‘TELEGRAPHIC 


DESCRIPTION »LEEDS. 
ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 


ERECTEDsCOMPLETED WITHIN 12: MONTHS AND AT THETIME SPECIFIED 
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> 


; (TELEGRAPHIC) 
“FORTRESS, DONNINGTON, SALOP” “ FORTRESS, LONDON.” o¢ 


f=Se 8 


THE ABOVE ENGRAVING IS A SET OF PURIFIERS AS ERECTED. 
THEY ARE MADE WITH ALL MODES OF LIFTING APPARATUS— 
HYDRAULIC OR OTHER POWER—WITH OUR IMPROVED ELE- 
VATORS, AND ARE WORKED WITH ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
VALVES, AND TO SUIT ALL SITUATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS. 


& 
> 


CORPORATIONS AND COMPANIES ARE RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED TO SEND THEIR ENQUIRIES TO US, 








MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 


DONNINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
10, Finsbury Square, London. 


C. & W. WALKER 
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PURIFIERS wre Puaneo Jowrs 


FIRST MAKERS. 


S 
> 


CG. & W. WALKER << INVENTORS 


THEY HAVE ERECTED THEM IN LARGE NUMBERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD; 





& 
SS 
=< 

















OF ALL FORMS AND SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL 


BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 
» MACHINERY, 


PRICES ON app LICATION. 








INCORPORATED IN 








Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 
16, Lightbody Street, 





JOSEPH GLIFF & SONS, 
















THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd, - 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Offices & Depéts: 


in large quantities 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 


cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
condition* of their work—a quality which 
Wili be appreriated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. - 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 





(Estabtishei 50 Years), 


PATENTEES 
AND 


OF 








Gas Apparatus, 


Cast and Wrought Iron 
Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 
densers, Scrubbers, Retort- 












tionary, Portable, and Marine 
Engines, Sugar Pans, Coolers, 
Clarifiers, Punts, 
Girders, Roofs, Cisterns, Oil-Tanks, 
Melting-Pots, Crucibles, Salt-Pans, Arch 
and Range Boilers, and every description 
of General Ironwork. 








and they are UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED to be the BEST and STRONGEST 
OF ALL PURIFIERS AND THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 
SOLE MAKERS 0 WECK’S PATENT CENTRE-VALVES ‘or PURIFIERS. 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., 
General Superintendent ¢ Chief Engineer, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.8.A. 


HUMPHREYS 


A. G. GLASGOW. M.E., 
Late General Inspector, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A. 


& GLASGOW, 


Contracting Engineers for Water Gas Plant, 


9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Olay Company, Ltd., 
~ WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS = 
Near LEEDS, A 


lowing advantages of their Retorts:— ! 
1 woot interior, preventing adhesion of 


on r 
2, hoy can be made in one piece up to 10 feet Hi 


8, Uniformity in thickn ess, ensuring equal | 
nasi 





PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 
GAS mo WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THH 


CLAY CROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 











TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: 
0x0 “JACKSON” BECK & Co.,, 
MARK. CLAY CROSS. 130, QT; SUFFOLK ST., 8.E. 








GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER'S 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus. 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time. 








FOR REFHRENOCES, PARTICULARS, THSTIMONIALS, AND PRIC 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms— 
BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (Four Arranatvs), 

RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL, 
WM. BOTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge, 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 
ILKESTON, BURY. CHORLEY. 














WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX, MARKET HARBRO’, 

ALTRINCHAM, PRESCOT. LEEK. SHIELDS. 
DENTON. BOWERBY BRIDGE, Soto: 

ST, ALBANS. ESTER, 

DUKINFIELD, DARWEN. BOUANEHOUTE 
NORTHWICH. NELSON, LUTON 
HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 





JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESSES 
* DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 
**ECLAIRAGE, LONDON ” 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, 
IRONFOUNDERS, 











BUILDERS AND ERECTORS OF 
EVERY DESORIPTION OF OVENS, 
BENCHES, KILNS, FURNACES, &c. 


INCLINED RETORTS 








TELEPHONE No. 48. 
’ HALIFAX EXCHANGE. 


RETORT SETTERS, 
FURNACE BUILDERS 
ETC., ETC. 








REGENERATOR AND GENERATOR 
FURNACES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH'S, 


VALON’S, SOMERVILLE’S, 
PONSARD’S and other Principles. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES. 


BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON OFFICE: 
' 60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. - 


OVENDEN, 


HALIFAX. 








| 


i 





SIEMENS'S, KLONNE’S, HASSE’S, 
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R. & J. DEMPSTER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 
NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER. 


Makers of every kind of Gas Apparatus and Structural Ironwork. 


bai WiTH PLANED aut 


| Mee a \ | end yes eam a fe = J = | = - r J | , , 


= 
i 

















Te 


Illustration of four 30 feet square Purifiers, with 24-inch Centre-Valve, Connections, Wood Grids, Covers, Lifting and 
Travelling Cranes, Oxide Elevators, and special discharging arrangements. 





STAGE FLOORS. ROOFS.  $CGONVEYORS. 


Estimates and further Particulars on application. 


London Office: 4181, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, £.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.” 
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IMPORTANT TO ENGINEERS AND GAS COMPANIES. 
A NEW CARBURETTOR FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 


The Carburettors have been doing practical work for the past two years ; in many cases doing all the enrichment without 
the use of Cannel or other rich Coals. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have these Enrichers at all their Stations. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have had them in use at some of their principal Works for two years past ; and several more are 
now being fixed at their other Stations. The QOarburettors are also in use at several Suburban and Provincial Gas 


Companies’ Works. 








FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


“YEADON” 
REVOLVING GAS-RETORTS 


(YEADON AND ADGIE’S PATENTS) 
FULL PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN BY 


THE YEADON GAS-RETORT SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


4, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS; 
Or their Sole Representatives: D. M. NELSON & SONS, 68, Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


THE HORSELEY 0,, LTD,, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~ GAS HOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS. VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 














WORKS AND HEAD OFFIOE: 
TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


4 


TH 


STRUCTURAL IRON 


LEF- 


ft 
ae L 
4 
me NN ae 


and STEEL WORK, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11, VICTORIA ST,, 
WESTMINSTER. 





BRIDGES, 


cep renee 





} A + t } 
t a i 6 } t+ SAi4- f+} et ++ —} 
=: de os ea te gpl fet Oy RE om ; oA fig 2 i <N 
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ROOFS, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES; 
H “ HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 
Bae] “GALILEO, LONDON.” 


PIERS, ETc. |em 
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Price One Guinea. 


PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING GAS & WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 


138'°79-1890. 
By E. H. STEVENSON and E. K. BURSTAL, MM. Inst.C.E. 
The Work published in 1879 by the late Mr. Stevenson is still on sale. 


Lonpon: WALTER KING, 11, Botr Court, Fuzer Sr., E.C. 


IRISH OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
RIKY’S OXIDE (formerly worked by Messrs. Stanley and Olphert). 
THE LARGEST SUPPLY OF OXIDE IN HAND OF ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 
Purity and Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed. 


Rixy AnD Co. can supply the above at a much lower rate than any other firm 
in the trade, being owners of the property where it is found. No Middleman or 
Agent receives a profit. 

SAMPLE AND Price on APPLICATION. 








Address JOHN RIKY AND CO., Killygordon, County Donegal; and 
193, Great Brunswick St., Dublin. Telegrams: “RIKY, KILLYGORDON.” 


HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


eee eee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSHOUSE POTS — GRUGIBLES OF EVERY KIND. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 











HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON 
EFOR GAS PURIFICATION. 
Two to three times as rich in Hydrate as Bog Ore. 
STRONG ACTION ON SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 
We have for sale Hydrate of Iron containing 77 per cent. of Ferric Oxide 
and 17 per cent. of Water. Directions given for mixing for Purifiers. 


LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE OF BOG ORE, 
ADDRESS— 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. 
THE DEIMEL GAS-LAMP. 


Absolutely the 
Cheapest, Simplest, 








Suitable for 
Suspension, 


and most or can be fixed to the 
Economical Lamp ordinary Bracket 
before the Public. in place of Burner. 
Price of Price of 
Bracket Lamp, Suspension Lamp, 
from 13s. from 21s. 





Consumption 6 and 93 cubic feet respectively. 
Proprietors: THE DEIMEL LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


86, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. Works: PORTPOOL LANE. 


LIBERAL Discount To ¢ To Gas CoMPANIEs. 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 


LEVEN, EFIrF'=, 


MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS 











PRESSURE-REGULATORS FOR GASHOLDERS (See “JOURNAL” Dee, 20, 1892), 
FOUR-WAY VALVES, 


AND ALL CLASSES OF GAS-APPARATUS,. 
HENRY PUPLETT, 47, Victoria Street, 8.W. 








STEEL SCOOPS 


FOR 


RETORT CHARGING. 


\ SS——ES===E= a, 
o 
Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required. 


HENRY SYKES, Engineer, 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, p, II. Centre of JOURNAL for Novy. 7. 


WILSON GARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds 
of Fuel for Gas purposes. 


ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E. 


SUPPLY FROM STOCE 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 


Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FoR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


= Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting ! ! 


THEE 


“VERTMARGHE” 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


CLASS Ly a, /= 


LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the ais of ‘mad other 
Regenerative 
Manufactured in Genus ie 


FIENRY (GREENE & CONS, 


153 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C, 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES FREE, AGENTS WANTED, 
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GAS TUBES 


cCeegTi 
el. * a SPRING 


TWIN LENS & SONS 


« TUBE MANUE Asi bas pa WOW ERNAWETO _ ST . QRDSHIRE * 








MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESORIPTION i 


IRON OR STEEL CiP-WELDED oR BUTT-WELDED TUBES 


a ANY PURPOSE. 
OHNSON’S PATENT 


DRUM PUNE AND GAS EXHAUSTER, 


a ‘igus of the future for — and economically moving large namie of sees 








“ONIWIYd ON 
“SAN TWA ON 





As supplied to H. RE B. ts Prins of Wales 
Harrogate Gas-Works for for Pumping oe Liquor at his oe 
Pumping Gas Liquor. ham Gas-Works, 


DRUM ENGIN EERING COMPANY, 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineers, 55, ATHOL ROAD, BRADFORD. 


CLAPHAM BROTHERS, LIMITED, “i 


The most efficient Machine known for extracting Ammonia and 


other Impurities from gal GS is KEIGH LEY, VORKS. 


SOOOOOHOOOD 














MAKERS OF 


PURIFIERS, 


With Lutes Cast and Planed Joints, 


_ CONDENSERS, 
VALVES, 





“CLAPHAM BROTHERS Keighley.” 


Telephone No. 2235, 





WELLINGTON, NELSON, & MARKET ST. WORKS. 





Telegraphic Address : 
~ 





sapinenailttas nena ca 


The Patent Wooden Balls oneal break up the Gas; give an M A I N S 
’ 


immense amount of freshly-wetted Surface; and do 


not clog or increase back pressure. 
Whils the Gas is passing through and amongst the Balls, it is continually showered N G gS 
upon by the contents of Buckets. . 
The Shaft Revolves in Improved Bearings, and all Workings are accessible. RETORT FITTI . 
REPAIRS AND TROUBLE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 








—— 
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